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SPORT VIEW 


FIELD IN A DREAM ONE MAN FINDS WHAT 


HE'S BEEN LOOKING FOR BY STIG JANTZ 


Have you ever touched your dreams? 
| mean with your fingertips, with your 
body...with your soul. Have you? 

| have. 


| had seen it before, awake and 
asleep. | had seen it before, but not 
with my eyes. Like old 
newsreels, exceptin 
color, the images flick- 
ered in my mind, hot 
and cold. | walk along 
the vacant train tracks 
hard beyond the right- 
field fence; | stretch out 
beneath the summer 
sun; | kiss the pretty 
young blondeinthe 
very front row. Oh, | 
had seen this all before. 

But | had never felt 
it. |had never gotten 
downonmytwobare § J | G 
knees and scooped up 
a handful of brick-red infield and let it 
sift through my fingers. Not until the 
summer past. 


My wife and | are traveling up I-5, 
going about 80, 85 (it’s a rental), zig- 
ging past road blocks that look like 
18-wheel logging trucks and zagging 
by the little Volkswagen bus that 
could. As California says we’re leav- 
ing, Oregon says welcome. 

We’ve been on the road for sever- 
al hours now, and my right buttock is 
numb. Tracy is muttering something 
about too much tomato juice anda 
roadside rest area, and we’re fam- 
ished (even some greasy spoon that 
serves eggs any way you like ’em— 
“with lard” or “with no lard”—and 
has aredneon sign that reads 
“EATS” will do). Just as the neces- 
sary squabbling starts to escalate 
into a spat, Tracy blurts out: “Ash- 
land. Next two rights. We're getting 
off, Stig! And that’s that.” | know 
what’s what. If she isn’t addressing 
me as Ghigbutt, Sweetsie, Stigosaurus 
or the more mundane Honey, I have 
learned it’s best to nod agreeably. 

Sol exit, using the second right 
(OK, I’m alittle stubborn), and pro- 
ceed into the mountain hamlet of 
Ashland, Ore., population 16,840. 
Tracy and | are immediately taken by 
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the place’s charm. For Tracy, it’s the 
alpine setting. Ashland shares the 
eastern slope of the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains with healthy forests, proof that 
civilization and nature can coexist 
peacefully. For me, it’s the appeal of 
small-town America. I’ve always 
longed for things nostal- 
gic, particularly Ameri- 
cana. And |see these 
things here in Ashland: 
not one, but two Main 
Streets, East and North; 
a Fourth of July parade 
down one of the Main 
Streets; kids riding 
bikes; evening concerts 
in the park; and folks 
who actually care to 
hear your response to 
“How’s it goin’?” 

We've just finished 


J AN TZ ‘unch at an Italian 


restaurant run by trans- 
planted non-ltalians probably 
named Larry and Joe, and are head- 
ing back to the interstate when | 
start drifting away. | think it’s the 
dream. 

The old ball field that l’ve seen 
since | was 8 approaches aslinch 
closer, first by car, then by foot. | walk 
with purpose. Is there real purpose in 
a dream? Seems that way. Tracy 
stands at the car; she yells something 
about a man needing to be alone with 
his dreams. Finally, we meet, face to 
field. We embrace, my dream and me. 
| walk along the vacant train tracks 
hard beyond the right-field fence; | 
stretch out beneath the summer sun; | 
even kiss the pretty young blonde 
who was standing atthe car. !am 
feeling it. | get down on my two bare 
knees and scoop up a handful of 
brick-red infield and let it sift through 
my fingers. | gather up another. But | 
can’t unclench. 


Tracy and | are leaving Los Ange- 
les for AShland—and the field—in the 
coming month. Consequently, |am 
ending my full-time tenure at SPORT. 
By chronicling professional athletes, | 
have learned that the surest way to 
success and happiness is through 
following your dreams, no matter 
where they may lead you. * 
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For sports fans who can’t get enough action, have we got something for you! 


It's the Wild Irish Rose Wild Sports Weekends 
Sweepstakes. And with alittle luck, it could send you 
off to two of the wildest weekends of your life! 


Here's the deal: Our lucky winners are gonna 
catch some of the biggest sporting events of the year, 
splashed across two unforgettable weekends. 

Two super seats in Pasadena for the biggest game 
in football-- the 1993 Professional Football Champi- 
onship game. 

But that’s just the first weekend. Our winners will 
do it again, this time with an evening of champion- 
ship heavyweight boxing! 

And they'll get V.I.P. treatmentat both events, with 


passes and invitations to special events as guests of 
SPORT Magazine, HBO Sports and Wild Irish Rose! 


But there’s one more prize. Something to help 
sastisfy your sports hunger when the Wild Week- 
ends are over. 


It's a custom-designed Platinum Home Enter- 
tainmentSystem. Picture-perfect video. Studio-qual- 
ity audio. All state-of-the-art components in an eye- 
popping PLATINUM finish cabinet. (It’s Platinum to 
commemorate our new Platinum Wild Irish Rose 
wine flavor.) 


Just look for the Wild Irish Rose Wild Sports 
Weekends display where you buy wine. Then fill 
out an entry form and send it in. 


You could catch more action than one sports fan 
oughta have! 


Wild Sports Weekends Prizes 


¢ Super seats at the 1993 National 
Football Championship game in 
Pasadena! 


¢ Air fare and accomodations for 4 
days and 3 nights. 

eCocktail party and pre-game 
brunch, plusall transportation. And 
a day tour of Universal Studios. 

¢ Two prime-time seats for a night 
of championship heavyweight box- 
ing as special guests of HBO Sports 
and Wild Irish Rose. 

¢ V.LP. treatment, including passes 
and invitations to a variety of spe- 
cial events and festivities. 


* A special Grand Prize...Custom-designed 
Platinum Home Entertainment Center with 
Giant TV, VCR, Laserdisc Player, Stereo with 
Cassette Deck and CD Changer. Plus 5 sound- 
shaping Speaker Systems. They're all top- 
line, state-of-the-artcomponents, and they're 
housed in gorgeous, platinum-finish hard- 
wood cabinetry. 
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Official Rules: 1. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY, YOU MUST BE 21 YEARS OF AGE OR OLDER 
TO ENTER. 2. Complete the official ety form, or print your name, age and address on a 
3° x 5° card. Each entry must be mailed separately to; Wild SPORTS WEEKENDS SWEEP- 
STAKES, CRC Dept. W’S1, P.O. Box 1614 Delran, NJ. 08075. Entries must be received no later 
than midnight,Dec. 18, 1992. No mechanically reproduced entries will be honored, Not 
eng for lost, misdirected or late mail, 3. Winner will be selected on December 21, 
1992 in a random drawing under the supervision of Laughton Promotional Marketing, an 
independent judging agency whose decisions are final on all matters related to the 
sweepstakes. Prize is guaranteed to be awarded. 4. Estimated maximum retail value of 
esa] for two to the National Football League Championship Game in Pasadena, CA, 1/ 
29-2/1/95, ee round trip coach air transportation, three nights deluxe hotel 
accommodations, full American breakfast daily, day tour of Universal Studios, Saturday Eve 
Pre-game cocktail party, Pre-game Brunch, reserved seats to the Championship Game, and 
transportation to and from the game ($3,390 value); -Trip for two to see a “93 HBO Sports 
Heavyweight Fight, including round trip coach air Hoa whee double Reapeey bees 
accommodations for two nights ($2,500 value) ;-Audio/Visual Home Entertainment Center, 
including TV, VCR, Receiver/Amplifier, Laserdise Player, CD Player, Dual Cassette Deck, 
Speakers and wood cabinet ($6,995 value), Total prize value; $12,885. 5. Sweepstakes 
epee to U.S. residents of legal drinking age, excluding residents of Ohio, Texas, Mississippi, 
Missouri and Utah, Employees of Canandaigua Wine Company, their suppliers, ies, 
retail and wholesale dealers and members of their immediate families are not eligible to 
enter, Void where taxed or prohibited by law, All federal, state and local laws and tions 
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are determined by the total number of entries received. Entry constitutes permission (except 
where prohibited) to use winner's name and likeness for promollo purposes without 
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THE OSTLER FILE 


ERIC LINDROS... EVERY HOCKEY FAN IN THE WORLD EITHER 


HATES HIM, EXPECTS HIM TO PERFORM MIRACLES, OR BOTH 


dros’ shoes. . . first, because 

his shoes have blades on the 
bottoms and they would be use- 
less to me, unless | was edging the 
lawn. 

Another reason | would hate to 
be in Eric Lindros’ shoes is that he 
is 19 years old, has yet to playa 
minute of NHL pucks, and every 
hockey fan in the world either hates 
him, expects him to perform mira- 
cles, or both. 

Many see Lindros as greedy, ar- 
rogant and rebellious for sitting out 
aseason after refusing to play for 
the team that drafted him, the Que- 
bec Nordiques. 

And his new team, the Philadel- 
phia Flyers, gave away everything 
but the Zamboni to get him from 
the Nordiques, although Flyers 
general manager Russ Farwell 
says, “| don’t think we totally gut- 
ted our team.” 

What a nifty marketing slogan: 
“Come catch the Flyers. We don’t 
think we totally gutted our team!” 

It will be a very large challenge 
for Eric Lindros to live up to his 
billing as the league’s next super- 
star and to live down his reputation 
as a snot-nosed troublemaker. 
He will be booed, vilified, insulted. 
And that’s justin Philly. Hey, no- 
body said being ateenager was 
easy. 

It’s worth all the turmoil, though, 
because the result of the Lindros 
case is that the NHL finally did 
something right, evenif it was 
forced to do so by a strong-willed 
kid barely old enough to shave. 
The NHL is best known for what it 
does not do. 

— lt does not stop or control the 
fighting that makes the NHL look 
like a bush league desperately in 
need of a gimmick. 

— It does not land a network TV 
contract in the United States. 

— It does not make strong 
moves to dissipate its reputation 
for being poorly administrated and 
inadequately officiated. 

— And last season, it did not 
sign and suit up its newest poten- 


| Ee hate to bein Eric Lin- 
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tial superstar, Eric Lindros. Now Lindros is on ice, and 
he was given a say in where he would play, which is the 
way it should be. 

A quick recap: In June of 91, the Nordiques drafted 
Lindros, boy hockey legend. Parents and agent made it 
clear that Eric would never play in Quebec. Why not? 
Quebec is too small, too provincial, too French, too torn 
by Separatist turmoil. Eric wanted, as his agent said, “a 
comfortable living environment.” The Nordiques orga- 
nization, in Eric’s humble opinion, sucked. “The 
Nordiques,” he said after he was traded, “lacked a win- 
ning spirit. | didn’t want any part of it.” 

Other than that, Eric had no problem with the city or 
the team. 

Lindros could have done the logical thing—take 
the $55 million (over 10 years) the Nordiques offered 
him, buy the club, and move it to a hipper, funner liv- 
ing environment, such as Malibu. Instead, he decid- 
ed to defy the Nordiques and the league. He sat out 
the 91-92 season and seemed willing to sit out this 
season too, after which he would have been thrown 
back into the draft. Was this a greed move by Eric, a 
bluff to raise the Nordiques $5.5 mil per year ante? 
Not likely. An allowance of $105,769 a week is 
enough for almost any teen-ager, unless he needs car 
insurance. 

No, this was a matter of principle, of a young man ex- 
ercising some control over his destiny in a sport where 
management has always wielded the power. The 
Nordiques, in danger of squandering a No. 1 draft pick, 
became so desperate to trade Lindros that they traded 
him to two teams in one day, a world record. Lindros is 
very good, but not good enough to play for two NHL 
teams at once. The league appointed an arbitrator who 
ruled that the trade to the Philadelphia Flyers was the 
valid one. All the Flyers had to give the Nordiques in re- 
turn was five top veteran players, next year’s No. 1 draft 
pick and $15 million. 

Because Lindros will be a rookie, and because the al- 
ready lousy Flyers (last in the Patrick Division) gave up 
so much talent to get him, the Philadelphia fans won’t 
expect the kid to turn the franchise around overnight. 

They'll give him until the end of training camp. It will 
be fun to watch. The NHL needs Lindros like it needs 
ice. Heis the kind of athlete who can transcend his 
sport. Wayne Gretzky, Andre Agassi, Michael Jordan, 
each make his sport interesting and accessible to the 
fringe fan. Like me, for instance. | go to about as many 
hockey games as | do monster truck rallies. But I’ll plunk 
down my money, or at least my press pass, to see Eric 
Lindros in action. 

They say he is the real deal. He is huge, 6-5 and 225. 
He is fast, he is penalty-box mean, and, obviously, he is 
strong-minded. He is a Gretzky with muscles. Heisa 
Charles Barkley with hair. He is the future of the NHL. 

He is coming to an arena near you, a year later but 
definitely not a dollar short.* 
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come at & a , Little Vilage “Wayne's World” (Sndtrk.) ie achuine & Bernie Taupin (Pol wtf 
if iO Para 11 (Epic. i —| 
legra—So! gi Pie 2h (Reprise) 434-480 (Reprise) 434498 Baby. One; 


M.C. Brains—Lovers Lane 


(Motown) 436°428 


Sophie B. Hawkins— 
Tongues & Tails (Columbia) 
436402 


Ricky Van Shelton—Don't 


Overlook Salvation Somewhere Between 
(Columbia) 436360 Heaven & Hell (Epic)433¢631 
Tori Amos—Little R. Kelly & Public 


Earthquakes (Atlantic) 
436°352 


Arrested Development—3 
Years,5 Months & 2 Da) 
(Chrysalis) 436-204 


Hank Williams, Jr.— 
Maverick Concer). 
434°472 


Sawyer Brown—The Dirt 
Road (Capitol/Curb) 433°656 


Social Distortion— 


Announcement—Born Into 
The 90's (Jive) 433250 


Poison—Swallow This Live 
(Capitol) 433¢128/393¢124 


(Snares & The Beast” 
Tears For Fears—Tears Roll (Sndtrk.) (Walt Sy eon 
Down (The Hits 1982-92) Records) 


Pearl Jam—Ten. Alive; Once; 
Eventiow, etc. (Epic/Associated) 
4289433 


Mysterious Ways; 
etc. (Island) 
431°213 


Michael Jackson—Dangerous. 
In the Closet; plus mere eer 


33°920 


(Fontana) 436-006 Black Sheep—A Wolf In 

Best Of Twisted Sister Sheep's Clothing bist dle 

(Atlantic) E) 435800 E) 

Firehouse—Hold Your Fire Indigo Girls—Rites Of — 

(Epic) 439448 Passage (Epic) 436394 © 1992, The Columbia House Company 


12 CASSETTES FOR 1° 


See detai 


PLUS A CHANCE TO 
ET EVEN MORE 
USIC-FREE! 


Is below. 


Bryan Adams—Waking Up 
The Neighbours 

(A&M) 429779 
Sinead O’Connor—i Do Not 
Want What | Haven't Got 
(Chrysalis) 


Eddie Money—Gnt. Hits: 
Sound Of Money (Columbia) 
403428 


Pat Benatar—Best Shots 
(Chrysalis) 401°646 
Barbra Streisand— A 
Collection: Grt. Hits 
(Columbia) 4019141 


Michael Bolton—Soul 
Provider (Columbia) 383*083 


Tom Petty—Full Moon Fever 
(MCA) 3829184 


Bonnie Raitt—Nick Of Time 
(Capitol) 381°087 


Van Halen—OU812 (Warner 
Bros.) E] 369°371 
(ira Cline—12 Grt. Hits 

(MCA) 365*924 
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Mariah Carey—Emotions 
(Columbia) 4289029 


The Pretenders—The 
Singles (Sire) 3629541 


U2—The Joshua Tree 
(Island) 354044: 


Beastie Boys—Licensed To 
Ill (Def Jam/Columbia) E) 
351°692 


bee Ameen 
Hits (MCA) 435693 
The Allman Brothers 
Band—A Decade Of Hits 
1969-79 (Polydor) 430+439 


——— eee ate Jitter aps 
The Police—Every Breath ra Cbd, 

You Take-The Singles Legacy) 426+040 
(A&M) 348318 ral coer eel 
Ee See in/Selections From 
Jimmy Buffett—Songs You The Storyteller Antho 

Know By Heart sl (Warmer Bros.) 322 


ORS Rush—Chronicles (Mercury) 
The Cars Greatest Hits 80/393 
(Elektra) 339903 sath ee 


Bob Marley & The 


The Moody Blues—Grt. Hits 
Waillers—Legend (Island) i! 
337¢857 


(Polydor 423756 

Eric Clapton—Time Pieces 

Se eae (Polydor 42 

Billy Joel®—Grt Hits, Vols.1 
David 


& 2 (Columbia) id Bowie- s- 
336396/396+390 ue Neer re 
Dire Straits—Brothers In 
Arms (Wamer Bros.)336+222 2 es oe tran ee 
The Charlie Daniels Band— Hits (MCA) 381129 
A Decade Of Hits (Epic) 
921*067 Prince And The New Power 
Generation— Diamonds 


Michael Jackson—Thller 
(Epic) 318°089 
Harry Connick, Jr.—Biue 
Light, Red Light (Columbia) 
429¢191 


And Pearls (Paisley Park) 
427°419 


HERE'S HOW TO GET YOUR 8 Qs FOR It... 


® Just mail the coupon with check or money 
order for $1.86 (that's 1¢ for your 8 CDs, plus $1.85 
to cover shipping and handling). 

® You agree to buy just six more selections in the 
next three years, at regular Club prices (currently 
$12.98 to $15.98, plus shipping and handling)-and 
you may cancel membership at any time after 
doing so. 

® Free Music Magazine sent every four weeks 
(up to 13 times a year), describing the Regular 
Selection for your listening interest, plus hundreds of 
alternates. And Special Selection mailings up to six 
times a year (total of up to 19 buying opportunities). 
® Buy only what you wanfil If you want the 
Regular or Special Selection, do nothing-it will be 
sent automatically. If you'd prefer an alternate 
selection, or none at all, just mail the response 
card always provided by the date specified. 

® You have 10 days to decide; if not, you 
may return the Selection at our expense. 

© Half-Price Bonus Plan. |f you continue your 
membership after fulfilling your obligation, you'll 
be eligible for our money-saving bonus plan. It lets 
you buy one CD at half-price for each CD you buy 
at regular Club price. 

e] Risk-Free Trial. We'll send details of the 
Club's operation with your introductory package. If 
not satisfied, return everything within 10 days for 
a full refund and no further obligation. 

® Extra Bonus Offer: you may take one additional 
CD right now at the super-low price of only $6.95—- 
and you are then entitled to take an extra CD as a 
bonus FREE! And you'll receive your discounted 
CD and your bonus CD with your 8 introductory 
selections—a total of 10 CDs in all! 


Mariah Carey—MTV Unplugged. /'!/ Be There; 
Emotions; many others. (Columbia) 


SURAMON TNE 


441°790 


Color Me Badd—C.M.B. 
(Giant/Reprise) 


Creedence Clearwater 
Revival—Chronicle-The 20 
Grt. Hits (rane ) 


Roy Orbison—The All-Time 
Hits, Vols. 1& 2 (CoE 


Fleetwood Mac—Grt. Hits SEE ailoelaun lens 
(Warner Bros.) 375*782 dimi Hendrix—Smash Hits 
Journey's Greatest Hits (Capris) See Za1es is 
(Columbia) 375°279 James Taylor's Grt. Hits 
Best Of The Doors (EI- Waret Bios) Soa) :202 
ektra) 357*616/397*612 Best Of The Doobies 
Buddy Holly—From The (Warmer Bros.) 291°278 
Original Master Tapes (MCA) j 
ig aetna ay) The Steve Miller Band—Grt. 


Hits 1974-78 (Capitol) 
The Beach Boys—Made In 2900171 


The U.S.A. (Capitol) ins & Messina—The 
PUSS fasradaraveaan ——_—BeaR age (Cour 
Bad Company—10 From 6 se SROs 
(Atlantic) 341°313 Santana’s Grt. Hits 
Joe Cocker’s Grt. Hits (Columbia) 244459 
(A&M) 320911 Janis Joplin’s Grt. Hits 
Eagles Grt. Hits, Vol. 2 (Columbia) ___ 231670. 
(Asylum) 317*768 Simon & Garfunkel’s 
Yes—Classic Yes (Atlantic) Greatest Hits 

3139031 (Columbia) 219477 


manny Ropers Greatest 


AC/DC—Back In Le 


Hits (Liberty) 313°700 (Atlantic) 

Vanessa Williams—The Van Halen—For Unlawful 

Comfort Zone (Wing)426*510 Carnal Knowledge (Warner 
Bros.) 420°273 


Selections with 2 numbers count as 2 selections - write each number in a separate box. 


HERE'S HOW TO GET 12 CASSETTES FOR I... 


® Just write in the numbers of the 12 cassettes 
you want and mail the coupon, together with 
check or money order for $1.86 (that's 1¢ 
for your 12 cassettes, plus $1.85 to cover shipping 
and handling). 


® You to buy just eight more selections in 
the next three years, at regular Club prices 
(currently $7.98 to $10.98, plus shipping and 
handling)—and you may cancel membership at 
any time after doing so. 

® Buy one-get one free Bonus Plan. If you 
continue membership after fulfilling your 
obligation, you'll be eligible for our generous 
bonus plan. It lets you get one cassette free for 
every one you buy at regular Club price 
(shipping and handling will be added). 
Otherwise, the Club operates in the same manner as 
described above. 

© 2 More Cassettes FREE. Choose your first 
selection now for only $3.98 (that's up to 60% 
off regular Club prices)—and your membership 
obligation is immediately reduced: you then need buy 
only 7 more (instead of 8) in three years! AND this 
discount purchase also entitles you to 2 extra 
cassettes FREE. By taking advantage of this special 
offer, you can actually get 15 cassettes for less than 
the price of one! 

© if the ion is missing, write to: Columbia 
House, 1 North Fruitridge Avenue, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 47811-1130. 


Vi ss 
Entertaining America... 
0 One Person at a Time.” 


Kris epdaope bing 
others. (Ruffhouse/ 


Red Hot Chili Peppers— Blood 
426°916 Sugar Sex Magik. (Warner Bros.) 
3} 428°367 


CLASSIC ROCK'S GREATEST HITS 


Michael Bolton—Time, Love 
& Tenderness (Columbia) 
415°711 


Foreigner Records 
Greatest Hits ated 


Tanya Tucker—Collection 
(MCA) 440-404 
Tom Cochrane—Mad Mad 


World (Capitol) 435°685 


INXS— Live Baby Live 
(Atlantic) 430°298 


L.A. Guns—Hollywood 
Vampires (Polydor) 
424°697 


Roger Waters—The Wall 


Berlin 1990 (Mercury) 
423+855)399+850 


Kiss—Smashes, Thrashes 
435°74, & Hits (Mercury) 4236731 


Paula Abdul—Spellbound John Cougar Mellencamp 
(Virgin) 420257 —Uh-Huh (Riva) 423°574 


Mr. Big—Lean Into It Garth Brooks—No Fences 
(Atlantic) 418798 (Liberty) 4119587 


Krossed Out. Jump; man' 
olumbia) 


| COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1400 N. Fruitridge Ave., 
P.O. Box 1130, Terre Haute, IN 47811-1130 


| (i= | PREFER CDs-enroll me in the Club under the terms out- 
lined. | am enclosing check or money order for $1.86 (that's 1¢ 
| ary ie 8 soars pe $1.85 ok shipping/handling). | ages to buy 6 
, at re r Club prices, in the next three years—and may cancel 
carrier? anytime after 


Send me these 
8 CDs for 1¢ 


doing so. 


| Do you have a VCR? (04) ©! Yes (1) No 
| Do you have a credit card? (03) (1 Yes No 


| JExtra Bonus Offer. Also send me one 

more CD now, for which I've enclosed an 

| additional $6.95. 

| and I'm entitled to this extra CD FREE! aaa 

| | PREFER CASSETTES-so enroll me in the Club under the 

| terms outlined in this advertisement. | am enclosing check or 
money order for $1.86 (that's 1¢ for my first 12 selections, plus 
$1.85 shipping and handling). | agree to buy 8 selections, at regular 


Club prices, in the next 3 years—-and may cancel membership 
| anytime after doing so. 


Do you have a telephone? (01) (] Yes] No 

| Do you have a credit card? (03) (1 Yes] No 

| (1) Also send my first selection for up to a 60% discount 
for which | am also enclosing additional payment of $3.98. | 

then need buy only 7 more 

(instead of 8), at regular Club (anand al| 

prices, in the next three years. 


| This purchase 
entitles me to 
| 2 cassettes FREE 
| My main musical interest is (check one); 
(But | may always choose from any category) 
| [Hard Rock C)SoftRock  [)Modem Rock [Light Sounds 
Van Halen, Michael Bolton, The Cure, RedHot Bette Midler, 
| zz Tp Mariah Carey ChilPeppers James Taylor 
i} fe () R&B/Soul Ci Easy Listening {_) Dance ie 
LL. J., Luther Vandross, Frank Sinatra, C&C Music Factory, 
Public Enemy Boyz il Men Ray Conniff En Vogue 
| C Heavy Metal (Country Ci Jazz (Classical 
| Mr. 
| Mrs. Age__ 
| | Miss Print FirstName _ Initial Last Name 
| Address Apt.__ 
| city 
| State Zip 


Note: we reserve the right to reject any application or cancel any membership. 
These offers not avail in APO, FPO, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico; write for 
details of alternative offer. Canadian residents serviced from Toronto. 


| Applicable sales tax added to all orders. 
DQZ-8F-RN-WS-EM 
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THE BABE MYTH 
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sary of perhaps the most famous 


Oe: 1 marks the 60th anniver- 
episode in baseball lore. Babe : 


Ruth’s called shot during Game 3 of the 2 
World Series at Wrigley Field has be- 
come one of those legendary incidents 
that virtually define baseball at its best. 
Mostrecently, the John Goodman 
movie “The Babe” has given even more 
mileage to the mythical moment. 

But make no mistake—it was a 
mythical moment, and we mean that lit- 
erally. Itnever happened. 

Ruth supposedly pointed at the far- 
away center-field bleachers on a two- 
ball, two-strike count, then homered to 
that exact spot on the next pitch from 
Cubs right-hander Charlie Root. The 
myth would probably never have been 
born if there hadn’t been the backdrop 
of an exaggerated rivalry between the 
Cubs and Yankees when Ruth belted 
that round-tripper, the longest seen at 
Wrigley Field to that date. The story was 
probably the concoction of New York 


Gai | 
— 
=. 


baseball writers. Octogenarian witness- 
es of the game all agree that it never 
happened. 

Ninety feet away from Ruth at third | 
base was the Cubs’ Woody English. 
According to English, “He held two fin- 
gers up above his head and said that’s 
only two strikes. He didn’t point.” In 
agreement are Cubs second baseman 
Billy Herman and shortstop 
Billy Jurges, who watched from their in- 
field vantage points a little farther away. 
“The only pointing he did was at the 
bench. He held up two fingers,” says 
Herman. 

The Cubs veterans insist that if Ruth 
had pointed in an attempt at showman- 
ship, Root would have beaned him. The 
pitcher was a notorious head-hunter. 
“They talked about the Cubs’ pitching 
staff being rough on hitters,” Jurges 
said. “They knocked them down.” 

Two Chicago Tribune sportswriters, 
Irving Vaughan and Edward Burns, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A WORLD SERIES TIP 


Marty Barrett, Lou Brock and Bobby 
Richardson share the distinction of hav- 
ing collected arecord 13 hits in one 
World Series. But that number proved 
to be unlucky for their respective teams. 
All were defeated in seven games. 

In the 1964 World Series, Richard- 
son became the first major-leaguer to 
collect the record-number of hits, but 
his New York Yankees were outmus- 
cled by the St. Louis Cardinals. Four 
years later, Brock and the Redbirds 
were defeated by the Detroit Tigers. 
Then in 1986, Barrett’s Boston Red Sox 
were humbled by the New York Mets. 

—William Ladson 
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NIGEL MANSELL: 
ALMOST THE WINNER 


Acouple of years ago, British For- 
mula One driver Nigel Mansell was 
ready to retire, or start Indy car racing. 
Either way, it wasn’t likely that he’d ever 
reach that oft-expressed goal of be- 
coming the first English world driving 
champion since 1976. Good thing those 
other plans never materialized, because 
the last one is beginning to look like an 
achievable reality. He won the first five 
races of the F1 season—the first open- 
ing streak of such length ever—and fol- 
lowing asecond and a DNF (did not fin- 
ish) in the sixth and seventh races, he 
collected three more checkered flags. 

After watching Brazil’s Ayrton Senna 
and France’s Alain Prost dominate the 
series since 1985 (1987, when Nelson 
Piquet won, was an exception), Mansell 
began the ’92 season with every driv- 
er’s dream: a revolutionary new car that 
fulfilled its promise. His Williams-Re- 
nault hasn't always matched the power 
of Senna’s McLaren-Honda, but the 
Renault’s extraordinary handling seems 
to nullify even that occasional advan- 
tage. Mansell’s car has no springs or 
shock absorbers; a computer-con- 
trolled suspension determines how the 
car should respond to the road and 
takes over from there. 

With six races to goin the 16-race 
season, the Brit held a seemingly insur- 
mountable lead. Mansell had 66 points 
after the French Grand Prix, compared 
to teammate Ricardo Patrese’s 34, 
which was good for second; Senna was 
a distant fourth, with 18. 

Unless something rather disastrous 
befalls him before the last race—on 
November 1, in Australia—Mansell has 
an excellent chance to claim the laurels. 

—Terry Mulgannon 
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StayFocus Plus I’ Binoculars 


FULL SIZE 
NIKONS 
WELL WITHIN 
YOUR 
RANGE. 


If you always wanted a pair of full 
size Nikons that give you the 
low-light advantage and wide 
field of view no compact can 
deliver, zero in on our 
StayFocus Plus II Series. 
No other binoculars offer 
such a range of features 

and versatility in a more 
reasonable price range. 
Ultra responsive, they focus 
from close-up to infinity, 
just like all other Nikon 
quality binoculars. But they 
also have our special setting 
that keeps action at a dis- 
tance — a ball game for 
example — always in focus. 
So you don’t have to lift a 
finger to enjoy crisp, clear 
images. StayFocus Plus II 
binoculars also have a right 
, eyepiece diopter adjustment 
~} essential for comfortable 
viewing, new space-age 
rubber styling, and they 
come in 7x35, 7x50, 8x40 
and 10x50 models—all 
backed by Nikon’s limited 
25-year warranty. 

Best of all, they’re full size 
Nikons, which means leg- 
endary, precisely aligned, 
multicoated optics that 
make spectating truly 
spectacular! 

See them at your Nikon 
dealer today and get a 
whole lot of binocular for 
a lot less than you think. 


Nikon 


You'll never see things 
quite the same again! 


7x50 6.2° STAYFOCUS PLUS I 


SMOOTH, 

EASY FOCUSING FOR 
VIEWING CLOSE-UP 
TO INFINITY, 


PLUS OUR 
SPECIAL SE 


AT A DIST E 
ALWAYS IN FOCUS. 


For a free catalog, call 1-800-247-3464. 


©1992 Nikon Inc 
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THE UNFAIR 


The most memorable lowlight of the 1988 
Summer Games in Seoul was Ben Johnson’s 4 
(pictured) disgrace after testing positive for / © 
steroids following his victory over Carl Lewis in 
the 100-meter sprint. This time around, more 
rigorous testing procedures—and more so- 
phisticated ways to avoid getting caught—have 
made Olympic steroid scandals unlikely. The “™ 
death of former pro football player Lyle Alzado from 
brain cancer that Alzado claimed was caused by steroids 
certainly put fear into young football players looking fora 
shortcut to bulking up. But even if steroid use is declining, 
it may be replaced by other substances. A plethora of oth- 
er drugs, some quite new, still chemically enhance ath- 
letes’ performances. And, in some cases, there’s no test 
to detect these drugs. 

Human growth hormone accomplishes much of what 
steroids do. HGH is a pituitary-gland extract that grows 
new muscle tissue; it’s a boon to quick recovery from in- 
jury. Like many drugs abused by athletes, it has a legiti- 
mate use—HGH helps smaller children grow a bit and 
supposedly slows down aging in older men. But athletes 
with profoundly pumped-up new musculatures may also 
be taking HGH, which burns fat. Since it blends with the 
body’s natural hormone, itis, so far, undetectable. 

Erythropoietin—EPO—is an anti-anemia drug, pre- 
scribed medically when kidneys repress the body’s own 
EPO production. Some athletes inject EPO to boost their 
red-blood-cell counts, thereby giving muscles more oxy- 
gen and increasing speed and endurance. EPO does the 


ROGER CRAIG 


“Strictly Business,” by Roger Craig with Gar- 
ry Niver (St. Martin’s Press, $19.95, 209 pages) 

In this frank memoir, running back Roger 
Craig admits that he’s not forgotten the worst 
football game of his life. It was the NFC title game 
on January 20, 1991. Craig’s fumble caused the 
San Francisco 49ers to lose to the New York Gi- 
ants, 15-13, preventing the 49ers from threepeat- 
ing as Super Bowl champs. 

Craig spends six out of 17 chapters reliving that 
game because, according to him, it cinched the end 
of his eight-year career with the 49ers. Even though 
he has gone on to play for the Los Angeles Raiders 
and Minnesota Vikings, Craig is still upset that the 
49ers placed him on Plan B two weeks after the fateful 
playoff game. He believes his past accomplishments— 
which included three 1,000-yard seasons and three Su- 
per Bowl rings—should have kept him on the roster. 

But that only proves how naive he is. Craig acknowledges 
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job—it’s the substance of choice for long-dis- 
tance cyclists in Europe. Trouble is, it also kills. If 
your red-cell count gets too high at the same 
time that you are dehydrating, your blood ex- 
cessively thickens, clots form, and... you die. 
Again, since ingested EPO merely makes the 
body manufacture more of its own natural sub- 

@ stance, abuse of the drug can’t be traced. Theo- 

retically, a “marker,” a neutral and detectable sub- 
4 stance, could be added to EPO to catch its abusers. But 
= AMGEN, aU.S. manufacturer of EPO, claims that altering 
& the solution “could lead to medical complications for kid- 
2 ney patients.” 

On the other end of the scale are a set of “brake drugs,” 
which, as Charles Yesalis, professor of health and human 
development at Penn State, explains, “just stop puberty.” 
There may be a chemical reason why those gymnasts are 
alot smaller than your typical adolescent girl. 

The opportunities for chemical cheating are boundless. 
Now there are indications that athletes in Britain are using 

‘a drug called clenbuterol, which increases fast-twitch 
muscle fibers and decreases fat in farm animals. 

So the fight to end the pharmaceutical edge may bea 
losing battle. “Athletes are becoming increasingly secre- 
tive,” says Dr. Yesalis. “We plug one hole in the dike and 
another sprouts.” Although he didn’t expect tests to show 
it, Yesalis speculates that there would be “more people 
using drugs in Barcelona than any other Olympics.... | 
don’t agree with the idea that drug use has dropped at all.” 

—Peter Gambaccini 
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agement. He feared destroying team chemistry. 


coach George Seifert. 


439 yards. 


that his loyalty to the 49ers clouded his business 
judgment. He honored his contract, even though 
he was one of the lowest-paid players on the team. 
In fact, whenever some of his teammates held out 
for more money, Craig always sided with man- 


So why didn’t the 49ers return the loyalty to 
Craig? That’s what he tries to figure out—with- 
out much success. Throughout the book, Craig 

refuses to trash his former superiors. He still 
loves 49ers owner Eddie DeBartolo like a fa- 
ther, and it appears that he respects his ex- 


Maybe Craig should blame the di- 
vorce between he and the 49ers on 
himself. Craig fails to mention that he was 
let go after coming off his worst season in 1990. 
He missed five games due to injuries and rushed for only 
—William Ladson 
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(Continued from page 16) 

each reported that Ruth held up two fin- 
gers in their game stories in the October 
2, 1932 editions. No mention was made 
of Ruth pointing anywhere. 

Newsreels of the game should settle 
the issue, but, predictably, images of 
that particular at bat seem not to exist, 
though Ruth’s trip around the bases 
does survive on film. 

The game begged embroidery of the 
facts because of off-field controversy. 
Mark Koenig, a former Yankees short- 
stop, went to the Cubs at midseason, 
and his new teammates voted to give 
him only a half-share of World Series 
bonus money. Ruth called the Cubs 
chiselers, and Chicago fans retaliated. 
One woman spat on Ruth and his wife, 
Claire, as they arrived at their Chicago 
hotel, and alemon was tossed at the 
Bambino while he was in the field. Then 
Cubs bench jockeys ribbed Ruth by 
claiming he was of African descent. 

Vengeful one-upmanship must have 
been an irresistible addition to the facts 
for New York writers, and the legend of 
the called shot came to life. 


“It made a sensational story,” En- = 
glish says. Herman doesn’t agree: “It’s & 


a stupid story. You didn’t do things like 
that, notin those days.” 


—George Castle = 
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THE DEMISE OF WALTON AND SMITH 


The Chicago Cubs thought that 
Jerome Walton and Dwight Smith were 
two of the best outfielders in baseball. 
After all, Walton was the National League 
Rookie of the Year in 1989, while Smith 
was runner-up. 

But by 1992, Walton and Smith had 
lost their starting jobs and 
had spent time in triple-A. So 
what happened? In Walton’s 
case, a series of injuries hin- 
dered his progress. After hit- 
ting .293 in’89, Walton’s ca- 
reer average dipped to .265, 
and for much of ’92, his sea- 
son average has hovered 
below .140. 

“Jerome developed poor 
hitting mechanics after com- 
ing off the disabled list in 
1990,” says Cubs hitting 
coach Billy Williams. “When 
Jerome was arookie, he had 
an open stance. Butas the 
years went by, he began to 
close it. The next thing you 
knew, he couldn’thit a fast- 


\ 


DWIGHT SMITH 


ball.” 

Smith’s ability to hit, on the other 
hand, has never been questioned. Going 
into the 92 season, his career batting av- 
erage stood at .281. His shaky play in the 
outfield is the reason his playing time has 
decreased the last three seasons. 

“Most of the time, [Dwight] 
throws to the wrong base,” 
says Cubs outfielder coach 
Jose Martinez. 

Smith and Walton won't 
be given achancetoim- 
prove their skills with the 
Cubs next year. According 
to a Cubs insider, they'll be 
left unprotectedinthe 
November expansion draft. 

“I think [Walton and 
Smith] need achange of 
scenery,” says Nick Kamz- 
ic, a Chicago-based scout 
who works for the California 
Angels. “Being on an ex- 
pansion team might make 
them play up to their capa- 
bilities.” —George Castle 
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SHADY DEALS LOOM IN BASEBALL... WITH FREE AGENTS LEFT OFF 
PROTECTION LISTS, SECRET AGREEMENTS COULD BE CUT BY RICK WEINBERG 


ajor League Baseball has had to 
|\ | es with scandals, gamblers, 

cheaters, strikes, lockouts and 
collusion. Now comes the prospect of 
another shameless scam: under-the- 
table contract deals between teams 
and potential free agents. 

When major-league clubs submit 
their 15-player protection lists for the 
November expansion draft—which in- 
ducts the National League’s two new 
entries, the Florida Marlins and Col- 
orado Rockies—potential free agents 
must be excluded from the list. That 
creates a huge loophole in which ateam 
executive could strike an underhanded 
deal with a player or agent by saying, 
“Listen, we need to protect this hot 
prospect in Double-A, and if we sign 
you before the draft, we have to protect 
you instead of him. So how ‘bout this: If 
you wait until after the draft to sign, we'll 
give you an additional $500,000.” 

“You'd hate to think something like 
that would happen, but it’s possible and 
it’s scary,” says Dan O’Brien, the An- 
gels’ senior vice president of baseball 
operations. “[Former baseball commis- 
sioner] Bowie Kuhn was a bear on [ille- 
galities]. He always had his blood- 
hounds out.” 

What about Fay Vincent, who’s al- 
ready having apretty lousy year? “I 
don’t see that kind of pursuit in [Vin- 
cent’s] administration,” says O’Brien. 

So how will Vincent and deputy 
commissioner Steven Greenberg 
monitor the prospects of improper ac- 
tivity? 

“The idea ofaclubreaching an 
agreement with a player or agent, then 
sitting around for a month without exe- 
cuting the deal doesn’t work,” says 
Greenberg, a former player agent. “| 
don’t view this as aloophole. Agents 
know that until a player signs a contract, 
there is no contract. If a deal such as the 
one you suggest occurs, what happens 
if the player gets into a car accident or 
cuts his hand off with a lawn mower? 
What good is that verbal agreement 
then? 

“Plus, agents always try and maxi- 
mize deals for their clients,” says 
Greenberg. “If aclub says, ‘We want to 
sign your player, but we want to wait 
until after the draft,’ the agent would 
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probably say, ‘Fine, but we'll be talking to other clubs.’ 
“That’s the safeguard built into our system.” 
Still, just the notion of possible illegalities causes 
major concern, so the commissioner’s office had better 
keep its ears and eyes open on this one. 


the month of no-hitters. More no-hitters have been 

thrown in September in the modern era than in any 
other month. Since 1950, 113 no-hitters have been 
tossed, and 25 of them—or 22 percent—came in 
September. Of the last 20 no-hitters, 33 percent of 
them have been thrown in September. 

Why? 

Two reasons. 

One, when teams expand their rosters Sept. 1 with 
minor-league call-ups, lineups weaken. Two, clubs out 
of the pennant race lack intensity and have a tendency 
to go through the motions. 

So will there be a no-hitter this month, and if so, 
who'll throw it? 

“Roger Clemens, Nolan Ryan or Juan Guzman 
have the best chances,” says the Expos’ Dennis Mar- 
tinez, who tossed a perfect game against the Dodgers 
last year but did it in July. “They’re the hardest throw- 
ers, they’re the most intimidating, and guys are afraid 
to face them, especially young hitters. They never face 
guys like that.” 

Says Ryan, who’s thrown two of his record seven 
no-hitters in September: “You gotta be alittle lucky to 
throw a no-hitter, no matter who you're facing, no mat- 
ter what time of season. I’ve had nights where I’ve had 
my best stuff—fastball in the 95-mph range, great 
change, biting curve—and guys who have no clue 
stick their bat out and drop a hit over the infield. 
There’s almost as much luck involved as skill and 
stuff.” 


GQ iemone isn’t only the month of title drives; it’s 


tom of the AFC West halfway through the season— 

and it’s conceivable because of their tough sched- 
ule—some inside the organization fear the John El- 
way-Dan Reeves spat might explode. “There’s a lot of 
tension around here,” says an insider. 

The relationship between the star quarterback and 
his star coach seems to get chillier every season, and 
Reeves didn’t help matters by canning quarterback 
coach Mike Shanahan, Elway’s confidant, then draft- 
ing UCLA quarterback Tommy Maddox in the first 
round. The problem with Shanahan was that he was 
tipping Elway on player moves before the player him- 
self knew. “| didn’t fire him because he’s John’s 
friend,” says Reeves. As for Maddox, well, Elway was 
livid at the selection of his heir apparent because he 
believes that a pass blocker or speedy wideout is the 
final component to a Super Bowl title and that the 
Broncos should’ve traded up instead of drafting 


[ the Denver Broncos are floundering near the bot- 


someone who can’t help for three years, 
minimum. But Reeves says: “If | felt 
there was an offensive lineman or wide 
receiver out there who would’ve put us 
inthe Super Bowl, youcan be damn 
sure | would’ve picked him. Hell, I’min 
the last year of my contract, and | 
could’ve been selfish and picked some- 
one who might’ve helped a bit this sea- 
son but was more of a project. But I’m 
not selfish; | was thinking of the future of 
this franchise.” As for his relationship 
with Elway, Reeves says, “We’ve never 
been buddy-buddy.” 


Hakeem Olajuwon 


f the Houston Rockets were really 
| Raat about trading all-star center 

Hakeem Olajuwon, they would’ve 
made some concrete proposals them- 
selves. They made none. They listened 
to offers from the Lakers, Clippers and 
Miami, but when several other clubs 
asked what it’d take to strike a deal, 
Houston’s management team said it’d 
get back to them—and didn’t. “l asked 
them, ‘Just tell me who you want off our 
roster and we'll start talking,’ but they 
couldn’t make up their mind,” saysa 
coach. Frankly, the Rockets’ best move 
was no move at all. Now just try to keep 
Hakeem happy, financially and other- 
wise. 


uture Hall of Fame shortstop 
Poze Smith says thatifhe 

doesn’t return to the Cardinals, 
he’d like to sign with the Braves. “I want 
to stay in the National League, and 
Cincinnati has Barry Larkin, Pittsburgh 
has Jay Bell, the Cubs have Shawen 
Dunston, but the Braves don’t havea 
big-name shortstop. I'd fit in well 
there." * 
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plate with arunner on base and no 

ELEVEN YEARS AFTER THE |2% 
“{Alston] moved [second baseman] 
Larry Burright towards first base be- 
BO B BY TH OMSO N H OME RU N cause Kuenn had a reputation of hit- 
7 | ting the ball to right field,” he says. 
“The next thing we knew, Kuenn hit a 
perfect double-play ball to [shortstop] 
Maury Wills. Burright was unable to 
get to second base in time to make the 
double play. All hell broke loose after 

WERE IN ANOTHER PLAYOFF | *: 
Roebuck then walked the bases 
loaded. Willie Mays was the next batter, 
BATTLE RY WI LLIAM LADSON and he hit a drive off the hurler’s bare 
e hand that bounced away fora run- 
scoring hit. Alston then brought in Stan 
Williams. Orlando Cepeda greeted him 
with a sacrifice fly, scoring the tying 
run. Williams then walked Ed Bailey 
and Jim Davenport to force in the go- 
ahead run. The final run of 
the inning was 
scored 


when 
Bur- 
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In 1962, the rivalry was reheated between the Los Angeles 
Dodgers and the San Francisco Giants. By season’s end, they 
were tied for first place. To determine which team would be the 
National League champion, the Dodgers and Giants were 
forced into a three-game playoff. 

They split the first two games of the series, 
but on October 3, Dodgers skipper Wal- 
ter Alston thought that his team had 
won the flag. After all, they hada 
4-2 lead going into the top of 
the ninth inning of Game 3. 
Alston even told his club 
that ace Don Drysdale 
was pitching the first 
game of the World Se- 
ries against the New 
York Yankees. 

But Alston spoke 
too soon. The Giants 
scored four runs in the 
ninth to win the game 
6-4 and take the pen- 
nant. 

Their comeback 
evoked terrifying memo- 
ries for the Dodgers organi- 
zation. Precisely 11 years be- 
fore, Bobby Thomson’s game- 
winning home run sparked the Gi- 
ants to another four-run ninth-inning fumbled 
explosion that deprived the Dodgers ofa : vo es Jose Pagan’s 
pennant = ground ball. 

“Playing in the ’51 playoffs taught me that nothing The four-run outburst near- 
was over until the last out was made,” says Giants manager & |y cost Alston his job. Owner Walter 
Alvin Dark who was on base when Thomson hit the four-bag- 5 O'Malley wanted general manager 
ger. “| was confident that the ’62 Giants could come back be- = Byzzie Bavasi to hire Leo Durocher to 
cause it was the best team I’ve ever managed.” replace Alston. Bavasi refused. He 

So why did history repeat itself? Observers accused Alston of | thought that Alston was entitled to one 
overworking his pitching staff. For example, in the seventh in- | bad playoff. 
ning of the final game, Ed Roebuck pitched for the sixth time in 
seven days. He was masterful, however, until failing to retire a 
batter in the ninth. But then-Dodgers first baseman Ron Fairly | Chuck Hiller and Orlando Cepeda 
doesn’t buy that theory. According to him, the Dodgers would : 
have been out of the inning had Alston positioned hig infielders celebrate after the Giants defeated 
properly when Giants left fielder Harvey Kuenn stepped up tothe | the Dodgers inthe 1962 playoffs. 
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GREAT GAMES 


GIANTS-DODGERS BOX SCORE 


Los Angeles, Oct. 3 —The box score of the third National League playoff game of 1962: 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ab or hsrbi po a e ab r h ri po a e 
Kuenn if § 1 ecu 2 0 0 Wills as 5 1 4 0 3 6710 
Hiller 2b <a aes ee ae Giliam2p-ao 5 OOOO 
bMcCovey 0 0 0-0 0 0 0 Snider It 3 2 2 0 2 1 0 
cBowmangd Oo 1 O 0 0 oO O Burright2b je ee ee 
F.Alourt (ae 2 Walls jee 0 me Oe 0 OE DO. 
Mays ct (anit eer ra i a ns | es fe 
Cepeda 1b 4 0 1 1 8 0 0 Moon 1b 3030 0 0 $20. 20 
Bailey c 4 0 RY) 3 0 1 Fairly 1b-rf 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 
Davenport 3b 4 0 aa 2 4 0 “Howard rt 4 0.0 1 0 o 9 
Pagan as [ik Gey Set ee Harknessib 0 08 O0 0 O 0 0 
Marichal p Ae mS FT Roseboroc re Osmms jm OvmmyO esl pum 
Larsen p 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 W. Davis ct Si NG 0 0 2 0 0 
aM. Alou 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 Podres p 2 0 0 0 0 2 1 
dWieman 1 o o 0 O70 0 Roebuck p me 0 0 0 0-50 8 
Pierce p 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Williams p 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Perranoskip 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals 3 C«<‘za‘ 13 4 PIES ts 3 Totals 35 4 8 3 20 AKA 
aSingled for Larsen in ninth. dStruck out for M. Alou in ninth. 
bWalked for Hiller in ninth. eLined out for Burright in ninth. 
cRan for McCovey in ninth. 
San Francisco 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 4-6 
Los Angeles 0 0 0 1 0 2 1 0 0-4 
Double Plays—Gilliam. Wills and Moon; Wills and Moon; Wills, Burright and Fairly. Lefton bases—San Francisco, 12; Los Angeles, 3. Two- 
base hits—Snider, Hiller. Home run—T. Davis. Stolen bases—Wills, 3; T. Davis. Sacrifices—Hiller, Marichal, Fairly. Sacrifice fly—Cepeda. 
i HES oR eer i stl R Er 
yMarichal 7 8 4 3 Roebuck (L., 10-2) i 34 4 4 3 
Larsen (W.,5-4) Ce a Williams % an) a) 
Pierce 1 0 0 0 Perranowski 4 0 0 0 
xPodres 5 9 2 1 


Faced three batters in sixth. 

yFaced one batter in eighth. 

Base on balls—Marichal 1 (T. Davis), Larsen 2 (Roseboro, W. Davis), Podres 1 (Mays), Roebuck 3 (Mays, McCovey, F. Alou), Williams 2 
(Bailey, Davenport). Strikeouts—Marichal 2 (Roseboro, Padres), Larsen 1 (Howard), Perranoski 1 (Nieman). Wild pitch—Williams. 
Umpires—Boggess (plate), Donatelli (first base), Contan (second base), Barlick (third base). Time—3:00. Attendance—15,693. 


But Roebuck 
wasn’t so lucky. He 
was seldomused 
during the first half of 
the 1963 season. The 
Dodgers would trade 
him to the Washing- 
ton Senators after the 
All-Star break. 

“TAlston] was still 
upset that! lostthe 
playoff game in 
1962,” says Roe- 
buck. “In 1963, he re- 
fused to play mein 
crucial situations. So | 
asked to be traded.” 

Alston wasn’t up- 
set with many of his 
players in 63 though. 
The Dodgers went on 
to win the pennant by 
six games and sweep 
the Yankees inthe 
World Series. 

“| think the disap- 
pointment in ’62 
helped us winthe 
championship in 
1963,” says Fairly. 
“We felt that we need- 
ed toconcentratea 
little morein’63 so 
there wouldn’t be any 
playoff games.” * 


The 1992 Toyota Leadership Award 


Winners Excelling On And Off The Football Field 


he Toyota Leadership Award honors the 
nation’s outstanding student athletes. 
Conceived in 1985, the Toyota Leadership 
Award seeks to recognize individual 
achievements in areas of scholastics, academics, 
and community service. According to Ren Rooney, 
Toyota Motor Sales Corporate Marketing Manager, 
“Most people respect the commitment required to 
achieve success as a collegiate athlete. To also excel in 
scholastics and in community service takes a truly 
special quality. At Toyota we call that quality 
leadership — and we feel it is also important to 
recognize that ability to inspire excellence in others. 
That recognition is the Toyota Leadership Award.” 
During the eight years of its existence, the Toyota 
Leadership Award has honored some impressive 
talent. Previous winners include Ty Detmer of 
Brigham Young, Russell Maryland of Miami, Jim 
Harbaugh of Michigan and Keith Jackson of 
Oklahoma. Shown below are two of last year’s award 
winners, Bruce Bratton and Kenneth Alexander, fine 


Kenneth Alexander 


=, 3 


Bruce Bratton 


examples of the type of players this award typifies. 

For 1992, the Toyota Leadership Award will 
continue its relationship with ESPN and will present 
awards during each of the ESPN PrimeTime College 
Football Telecasts throughout the season. Each week, 
the college athletic departments and faculty advisers 
from the participating teams will select one player 
from their respective rosters who best represents the 
leadership profile. Toyota will then present each 
winner with a special award plaque and check for 
$1,000 for the school’s general scholarship fund. 

At season’s end, all 26 winners will be eligible for 
the 1992 Toyota “Leader of the Year” Award, which 
will be decided by a special CFA athletic and academic 
panel. The winner will receive a trophy and an 
additional $10,000 awarded to his school’s general 
scholarship fund. Highlights of the award ceremony 
will air on the ESPN broadcast of the Liberty Bowl 
on December 31, 1992 and the Peach Bowl on 
January 2, 1993, Stay tuned! 


Kenneth Alexander, a junior from Florida State, received 
his Toyota Leadership Award on October 26, 1991, during 
the Florida State vs. Louisiana State game. Kenneth’s 
college career has been an impressive one, and it will soon 
culminate when he receives a BA in Communications and 
looks to a future degree in law. 

Kenneth spends much of his free time providing service to 
the local community through special programs for 
underprivileged kids. Working with his sister, Leslie, 
Kenneth has started a program which consists of four 
weekend camps where minority kids receive counciling on 
how to prepare for the S.A.T. test. Along with this special 
program, Kenneth is also involved in the M.A.N. (Men Act 
Now) program of Big Brothers for young black males to 
help them 
feel good 


Bruce Bratton was presented with the Toyota Leadership 
Award at the Clemson vs. Georgia game October Sth of last 
year. A recent graduate with a degree in Industrial 
Engineering, he helped Clemson to a 9-0 Atlantic 
Conference record in 1991, and was a first-team CFA 
Academic All-American, 
as well as the second- 
team All-Atlantic Coast 
Conference at offensive 
tackle. 

Bruce’s remarkable 
athletic and academic 
career is even more 
inspiring because of his 
devotion to community 
service. He visits local 


about schools and organizations 
themselves on a regular basis, talking 
and about the importance of 
succeed in staying in school and 
future staying away from drugs. 
endeavors. Bruce also finds time to 
Kenneth, work with community 
himself, is a programs for battered 
sterling children and also helps 


example of ! 
what The 


out with the local Special 
Olympics program. A 


Toyota true leader, Bruce is 
Leader- currently continuing his 
ship education, working 
program towards a PHD in 
seeks to Industrial Management. 
accomplish. 


Special Advertising Feature 


We salute college football players who 
have learned how to balance the books. 


Announcing the 1992 Toyota Leadership Program. So tune in to college action this season on ESPN’s CFA Primetime 


For the eighth year, Toyota is proud to sponsor a unique awards Football. During the telecasts, a player from each team will receive 
program. A program which recognizes the fact that there’smore _ the award. In addition, Toyota will donate $1000 to both schools’ 
- to college football players than just what you see on Saturday general scholarship funds, So even more college students will have 


oons. The Toyota Leadetship Award honors collegians who _the opportunity to “I love what you do form e” 


in both athletics and scholastis sand : anage to find _ learn how to balance 
moms) | > TOYOTA 


©1992 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. 
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ONE ON ONE 


RANDALL 
CUNNINGHAM 


“THE MAIN THING | WANT TO SAY, DUDE, IS THAT I’M BACK.” 


andall Cunningham 
Ree at the photo, slow- 

ly shaking his head. He’s 
airborne, fearlessly hurdling a 
pair of defenders, giving no 
thought to where or how he’d 
land. “Look at that,” he says. 
“Man, | just decided to jump 
over acouple of guys.” But 
that was the original Randall 
Cunningham, not the new and 
repaired one. And no oneis 
more aware of it than heis. 

We’re just outside of 
Philadelphia in Moorestown, 
N. J., at the offices of Scram- 
bler, Inc., his corporate alter 
ego. Cunninghamis facing 
perhaps the most important 
season of his career, and he’s 
trying to answer some of 
those questions that have 
plagued his introspective soul 
since Week 1 ayear ago. Ona 
seemingly innocuous hit, 
Green Bay linebacker Bryce 
Paup rearranged Cunning- 
ham’s left knee. Philadelphia 
quickly learned that Cunning- 
ham had suffered a nightmar- 
ish injury: Both the medial col- 
lateral and posterior cruciate 
ligaments were torn. With 
Cunningham's season over 
after just one quarter of foot- 
ball, the Eagles lost most of 
their offense. 

Doctors attempted to re- 
pair the damage to the knee in 
arisky procedure that in- 
volved the Achilles tendon of a 
cadaver. Some athletes never 
fully recover, though, and 
doubts still persist as to how 
much of the offensive ma- 
chine that was Randall Cun- 
ningham will return this sea- 
son. 

Now, looking at a photo 


BER 


that perfectly captures the 
eye-popping athleticism he 
used to routinely exhibit ona 
football field, the quarterback 
seems unsure. “lam back,” 
says Cunningham, alittle too 
emphatically. “But people 
have to realize that when you 
put a knee brace on, it’s going 
to slow you down. | might not 
runa4.4inthe 40 anymore. | 
know | still have to go out there 
and get hit a few times.” He 
laughs nervously. “| know 
guys will be going for the knee. 
Maybe I'll have them make the 


brace with nails sticking out 
the sides so nobody will tackle 
it.” 

Two years ago, nobody 
was tackling a healthy Cun- 
ningham. He quarterbacked 
the league’s third-best of- 
fense in 1990, passing for 
3,466 yards, 30 touchdowns 
and just 13 interceptions while 
rushing for 942 yards. Expec- 
tations for an even bigger 
seasonfrom the multi talented 
quarterback were high a year 
ago. In last year’s preseason, 
Cunningham completed an 
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= astounding 76 percent of his 
passes while quarterbacking 
the Eagles to eight touch- 
downs inhis 17 offensive 
drives from scrimmage. As 
the team readied to open the 
regular season, there was Su- 
per Bowl talk. 

Instead, without Cunning- 
ham, the same offense ranked 
25th, with just 17 touchdown 
passes and 1,416 fewer rush- 
ing yards than it had the previ- 
ous season. The Eagles fin- 
ished 10-6, missing the play- 
offs for the first time since 
1987. 

It was merely a disap- 
pointing year for the fans and 
the franchise; for Cunning- 
ham, it was devastating. “I’ve 
always had faith that God 
would protect me,” he says. 
“Butlast year, |had my 
doubts. | remember thinking 
that He only blesses you for 
so long. Getting hurt like that, 
so quickly, really makes you 
think about your own mortali- 
ty, man. This is something I’ve 
grown from spiritually.” 

Cunningham may be se- 
cure in his faith, but he isn’t so 
confident about his come- 
back. Heclaims thatthe 
doubts encourage him to 
work even harder. In March, 
for instance, he flew his friend 
Eric Dickerson and team- 
mates Keith Byars, 
Keith Jackson, Fred Barnett 
and Calvin Williams out to his 
alma mater, the University of 
Nevada-Las Vegas, for 
“Camp Cunningham,” four 
days of rigorous training. Al- 
though he didn’t take a hit 
during the on-field workouts, 
Cunningham says the infor- 


“Perspiration's o.k. 


when she's playing tennis, 


but not when we're close.” 


“If | get close to a guy 
and he smells— 


it's such a turn-off.” 


Get the anti-odor anti-perspirant 
that helps keep you 
extra, extra dry. 


“Get a little closer... 


with ARRID Xx. 


Use Daily. 
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mal minicamp helped him 
deal with some of the con- 
cerns that have nagged him 
ever since the injury. 

Still unresolved is his place 
in the collective mind of the lo- 
cal public. Despite the obvi- 
ous difference Cunningham 
makes, despite the dominant 
numbers and the vast array of 
highlight-film plays through- 
out his career, he has not 
been fully embraced by the 
tough-to-please Philadelphia 
fans. 

Throughout last season 
and the subsequent off-sea- 
son, the radio talk shows were 
abuzz with debate over the 
quarterback position, pitting 
Cunningham against Jim 
McMahon, who filled in ad- 
mirably after the Green Bay 
game. 

Today, Cunningham re- 
acts defensively to the topic. 
“love Jim McMahon, but we 
didn’t talk a lot in his first year 
here,” he says. “They brought 
somebody in here to make me 
compete, so! worked real 
hard, and | had my best year 
ever. Then | got hurt last year, 
and Jim had his shot.... But 
look at the statistics. Com- 
pare them to my statistics. If 
you want to put him in front of 
me, | have no problem with 
that, but I’m not going to give 
up my job without a fight.” 

lf Cunningham sounds 
threatened by McMahon, it 
may have something to do 
with McMahon’s immense 
popularity in Philadelphia. The 
two are polar opposites. Cun- 
ningham, the awe-inspiring 
athlete, has an all-Hollywood 


“Getting hurt like 
that...really 
makes you think 
about your own 


mortality, man. 
This is something 
l’ve grown from 
spiritually.” 


image: He appears on “The 
Arsenio Hall Show,” the 
tabloids chronicle his friend- 
ship with Whitney Houston, 
and his South Jersey mansion 
has “celebrity guest quar- 
ters,” including a room espe- 
cially reserved for Mr. Dicker- 
son. McMahon, on the other 
hand, has been a working- 
class heroin alunch-pail 
town. He hangs out with off- 
duty cops at Fraternal Order 
of Police shot-and-a-beer 
joints. 

“The thing is, when | first 
came here, there was a lot of 
appreciation for Randall Cun- 
ningham,” the quarterback 
says of himself. “When Ran- 
dall Cunningham was akid 
making $100,000 to $200,000 
a year, the fans were 
yelling, ‘Put him in there, get 
[former Eagles quarterback 
Ron] Jaworski out!’ It’s like 
they want something new all 
the time. There are players 
who have come here from 
other cities to play for the Ea- 
gles who can’t believe how 
negative it is here. And I’m not 
slapping the talk shows in the 
face, because they’re going to 
dog me regardless. My thing 
is, when it’s all said and done, 
what did Randall Cunning- 
ham do for Philadelphia? Did 
he produce a winner? Did he 
create excitement? Did he 
make people happy?” 

He leans forwardinhis 
chair, the mild, contemplative 
tone rising for the first time. “I 
think a lot of that Hollywood 
image is because! went to 
school at Vegas, and because 
of my friendship with Whit- 
ney,” he says. “| came here 
from Vegas and the media 
was saying, “Here’s this 
Michael Jackson, jheri-curl, 
fur-coat-and tight-jeans- 
wearing dude who is not East 
Coast style at all. Even though 
I’m not a party-type guy, my 
West Coast attitude turned a 
lot of people off.” 

He is, however, no longer 
atight-jeans-wearing dude. 
Nowadays, Cunningham’s 
look is more businesslike, the 
jheri-curl having been re- 
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placed by amore natural 
style. In fact, there is ample 
evidence of his varied com- 
mercial ventures inthe 
Scrambler offices. Looming 
in front of his desk are two 
life-size Randall Cunningham 
cardboard standups, which, 
along with the likeness of 
other athletes, he is market- 
ing to sporting goods stores. 
“| think they’re going to re- 
place posters,” he says. “But 
even if they only last for a year 
or two, they’ll become collec- 
tors’ items and be wortha 
lot.” In addition to the 
cutouts, there’s a Randall 
candy bar and Randall potato 
chips. 

Finally, Cunningham asks 
if ’ll give him a ride home—his 
business manager gets the 
limo today. “You can write 
this, dude,” he volunteers as 
we get ready to go. “I’m ready 
to get married. I’m going to be 
buying my girlfriend a ring real 
soon. And it’s going to be as 
big as the one Whitney Hous- 
ton got.” 

Cunningham finishes talk- 
ing about the big ring as we 
head to his big house in my 
small car. Much has been 
written in the Philadelphia 
press about his ostentatious 
home and about his comment 
a couple of years ago com- 
paring himself to Michael Jor- 
dan. He says both are about 


the same thing: the predilec- 
tion of the media to distort. 
“What | said about Michael 
Jordan is that I’m like him in 
that we’re blessed, but we’re 
not afraid to work hard to get 
better,” he says. “And then 
the papers say, ‘Randall said 
he’s like Michael Jordan; he 
thinks he’s the baddest dude 
inthe NFL.’ They did the same 
thing with my house, asking 
my teammates how they feel 
about Dickerson havinga 
room in my house. Never did 
you hear that Randall hasa 
weightroom for when his 
teammates wanttocome 
over and work out. Never did 
you hear that Randall hasa 
football field in the back.” 

How often do his team- 
mates come over to use it? 
“They don’t come over, man. | 
don’t know why.” 

Randall Cunningham gets 
out of my car and, with the 
door still open, leans back in 
to say, “The main thing | want 
to say, dude, is that I’m back.” 

| pull away. Looking in 
my rearview mirror, | see 
him standing there, look- 
ing small and alone, in 
front of his stately man- 
sion. The smile has disap- 
peared. Randall Cunning- 
ham looks worried. * 


Larry Platt is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Philadelphia. 
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HE'S FINALLY PROVEN HE'S A GREAT COACH, BUT 


CAN HE BRING A CHAMPIONSHIP TO NEW YORK? 


coach. Hell, he had Magic Johnson, 
the greatest point guard in history; 
he had Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, the 
NBA’s all-time leading scorer; and they 
had an all-star supporting cast that in- 
cluded James Worthy, Michael Cooper 
and Byron Scott. 
~ Yeah, everyone said Pat Riley, the 
8 guy who personified Hollywood with his 
2 good looks and slicked ‘do, couldn'tlose 
2 with an entire wing of the Hall of Fame 
= onthe hardwood. 
= Well, he didn’t lose very often in his 
= nine seasons with the Lakers, winning 
5 nine consecutive Pacific Division titles, 
> seven Western Conference titles and 


T= said he wasn’t thatgreatofa 


four NBA championships. 

But after losing to Phoenix in the 
Western Conference finals in 1989-90, 
Riley resigned amidst confusion, contro- 
versy, player revolts and a serious rift 
with general manager Jerry West. Riley 
spenta year at NBC as an NBAcom- 
mentator, then returned to coaching, 
taking over the New York Knicks, an un- 
derachieving team in complete disorder, 
albeit the team he rooted for as a young- 
ster in Schenectady, N. Y. 

So Mr. Slick hit Broadway and the 
critics snorted, “Now we'll see how great 
of acoach he reallyis.” 

We saw, all right. All Riley did was 
perform one of the greatest coaching 


jobs in memory, guiding the Knicks to 
51 regular-season victories (only their 
third 50-win campaign in 18 seasons) 
and a near-upset of the eventual cham- 
pion Chicago Bulls, in the Eastern Con- 
ference semifinals. 

He proved, for all the world, that, 
yesssss, he is one great coach. 


SPORT: When you took the Knicks job, 
did you know this team would be able to 
compete as well as it did in the regular 
season and then the playoffs? 


RILEY: Yeah. | would not have taken 
the job unless | felt that in a couple of 
years we could be knocking on the 
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door. The team had three or four excel- 
lent players, with Patrick Ewing leading 
that group. And | think any time you have 
a great player in his prime, you've got to 
try and fast-track the whole situation. It’s 
up to [management and the coaching 
staff] to create the environment and bring 
in the talent to keep moving forward. 


SPORT: The Knicks, even with three or 
four excellent players, foundered in 
1990-91 and were said to be a difficult 
team to coach. How hard was it for the 
players to adjust to you? 


RILEY: | don’t think it was difficult at all. 
If there’s any one thing that success 
brings, it’s credibility. And if | brought 
anything with me, it was what | had done 
inthe past. Having a 10-year track 


recordin Los Angeles brought some 
credibility as to where the players would 
listen. And they did. The players were 
very cooperative. They wanted to win. 


SPORT: Where does Ewing rank among 
the other great centers playing today? 


RILEY: | think he’s the best center in the 
game, personally. | know that’s open to 
debate, with Hakeem [Olajuwon], David 
[Robinson] and even maybe Robert 
Parish out there. [Patrick’s] a prototype, 
low-post, back-to-the-basket player and 
also a player who can face up and shoot 
the perimeter shot. Defensively, he’s very 
active and helps us in that capacity. | think 
he’s simply the best center in the game. 


SPORT: There's people, though, who 


Riley used his exceptional motivational, communicative and strategic 


skills to guide the Knicks to 51 wins and the conference semis. 
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feel Ewing has never lived up to his ex- 
pectations... 


RILEY: | dispute that, and | think the 
same can be said for Michael Jordan. 
For three or four years, Jordan carried 
the brunt of ateam, but the team never 
won. And he was constantly maligned for 
not being the kind of player he should 
have been. But, like Michael, Patrick 
stated that he'd like to see the team 
[around him] improve, and for the team 
to go out and acquire the talent that will 
give him achance to win a champi- 
onship. We are trying to surround Patrick 
with a lot of talent, and now it’s up to him 
to take us to the next level with that tal- 
ent. 


SPORT: It’s been said around the 
' league that it was very tough to motivate 
; Ewing. Any truth to that? 


a RILEY: | heard alot of things about 
Patrick, but | never put any stock in that. 
You have to reserve your judgmenton 
how that player relates to you. I’ve never 
had anything but a great relationship with 
Patrick. He practiced every day, and he 
practiced very hard. He leads the team 
on the court. Whatever was said about 
him in the past, there’s no indication of 
that conduct now. 


SPORT: As the season wound down, it 
looked like you had the Atlantic Division 
title wrapped up. Then you collapsed. 
What happened? 


RILEY: | do think we backed off just a lit- 
tle bit. Our game all year long was kind of 
acyclical game. We got off to a good 
start, then took a dive a little bit, then 
played well again. Aboutevery 15 
games, we'd go through another cycle. 
That's what happens when you're grow- 
ing together as a unit. We had a five- 
game lead with eight to play, but we just 
didn’t get the job done. Boston was on 
fire. They won 15 of their last 16 games, 
and we lost the Atlantic Division title. 


SPORT: Why did the team back off? Did 
you loosen up on them? 


RILEY: | think it happens to everybody at 
one time or another. As much as you let 
them know that five games [in the lead] 
with eight games to play isn’t enough, as 
much as you keep reminding them that 
the only thing that can happen is a night- 
mare, sometimes these things happen. 
We backed off a little defensively, and 
we couldn't get Boston to lose one. 


SPORT: How were you able to recover 
from that and play so well in the playoffs? 


RILEY: That’s who we were all year 
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long. We didn’t change our personality 
just for the playoffs. We just upped the 
level. Everybody picked the Pistons to 
beat us because of what happened at 
the end of the season, but we blew them 
outin the first game, and! think we 
caught some people by surprise. And 
that set the tone. 


SPORT: In the next series, against the 
Bulls, you controlled the tempo. As the 
series went on, were you starting to be- 
lieve you could pull off a major upset? 


RILEY: After we won the first game in 
Chicago, [the Bulls] knew that they were 


“We all started out 
innocently in 1979-80 
[in Los Angeles], and 
12 years later it ends 

up toxic. That’s just the 
nature of life. People 
change economically, 
recognition changes. 


One player becomes a 
multimegastar, the 
other doesn’t. One 


player becomes 
introverted, another is 
at the end of his career. 

Things change.” 


going into a difficult series. It was a very 
competitive series, defensively orient- 
ed...We weren't going to defer to 
them—and we didn’t. We just came up 
alittle short. 


SPORT: Speaking of the Bulls, it’s be- 
come fashionable to compare them to 
your Lakers teams, with many people 
saying that the 1991-92 Bulls could 
have beaten any of them. What do you 
think? 


RILEY: | don’t believe that’s true. We 
got to the finals eight times in 10 years 
[Riley was a Lakers assistant for two 
seasons before becoming head 
coach]. We won five championships. 
We were always right there. | think the 
mark of a great team is that year in and 
year out you're there playing for the 
championship. You can never settle for 
anything less than the best. Chicago is 
in its prime and could have arun like 
the Lakers. But they have to do it first. 
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SPORT: With the Lakers, you were part 
of five championship teams, you went 
to the finals eight times, you finally won 
the Coach of the Year award, then 
you're gone. Was it an exit that left you 
bitter? 


RILEY: It was perceived to be—by ev- 
erybody else. | have no regrets about 
what happened, about why I left. You 
know, I’ve never really gone on record 
about that whole situation because | 
thought it spoke for itself. It simply had 
run its course. And there’s nothing 
wrong with that. | think that when 
change rears its head, you embrace it 
and move on. It was a very, very, very 
difficult decision for me to leave, be- 
cause my heart and soul and 20 years 
of my life was in Los Angeles. But! 
knew it was time. It was time for me— 
and it was time for them. From that 
standpoint, | did what was in the best in- 
terests of everybody. But, as usual, the 
animal that has to be fed every single 
day—known as the media—ran with it 
and created all sorts of perceptions 
about it. | do think, because of that, the 
whole ending was alittle bit tainted, 
yeah. 


SPORT: What perceptions did the me- 
dia portray about your leaving that were 
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wrong? 


RILEY: The one perception that was 
constantly created was that it was not 
my choice to leave. Which set up all the 
other sidebars of “Well, if he didn’t leave 
on his own, then what was it?” That was 
the one perception that was wrong and 
really out of whack. 


SPORT: Why didn’t you speak up at the 
time and defend yourself? 


RILEY: | didn’t have to. | didn’t feel like | 
had to defend myself. | knew exactly 


“When change rears its 


head, you embrace it 
and move on.” 


what the deal was. | knew exactly what | 
wanted to do, and! made that decision 
and left. But that wasn’t good enough for 
people. Really, the only thing | look back 
on about that whole situation is that it 
was a glorious run, and | was part of it. | 
was part of the greatest team, probably, 
in the history of the game. And I'll never 


forget that. 


SPORT: There are still people in the me- 
dia who write that you were fired. 


RILEY: (long pause) OK. They just don’t 
know. (Laughing) They just don’t know. 
They don’t know. That's the thing about 
the media. Let them say what they want, 
let them write what they want. Those 
were the people that | really classified as 
buzzards. 


SPORT: So you weren't fired? 
RILEY: No. 


SPORT: Why had things run their 
course with the Lakers? 


RILEY: It has to do with human nature 
more than anything else, the phe- 
nomenon of being ahuman being ina 
very intense environment over along 
period of time where there were major 
changes in the people. We all started 
outinnocently in 1979-80, and 12 
years later it ends up toxic. That’s just 
the nature of life. People change eco- 
nomically, recognition changes. One 
player becomes a multimegastar, the 
other doesn’t. One player becomes in- 
troverted, another is at the end of his 
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career. Things change. | think every- 
thing has a 10-year run, acycle. And 
after 10 years, you better have totally 
rebuilt the team and brought in new 
players who can go through the pro- 
cess again. Or you’re gonna end up 
with that toxic-envy-resentment feeling 
about position. It wasn’tjustfroma 
coaching standpoint; it was also the 
management and the players. Every- 
body changed based on that success, 
and it was a very difficult thing to keep 
together. 


SPORT: Did the Lakers’ players turn on 
you at the end? 


RILEY: They didn’t turn on me atall. 
Again, that was another false percep- 
tion. The players were very cooperative, 
and they worked very hard till the end. 
We just got beat [in the 1990 conference 
semifinals by Phoenix, four games to 
one]. And when we got beat, nobody 
wanted to accept the fact that we just got 
beat, just like we got beat in’83, and just 
like we got beat in’86. We got beat, but 
everybody wanted to point to this other 
situation. I’ve had problems with players 
my whole career, and players have had 
problems with me. And it was no differ- 
ent my last year that it was in my first 
year. 


“My heart and soul 
and 20 years of my life 
was in Los Angeles. 
But | knew it was time 
[to leave]. It was time 
for me—and it was 
time for them. From 
that standpoint, | did 
what was in the best 
interests of everybody. 
But, as usual, the 
animal that has to be 
fed every single day— 
known as the media— 
ran with it and created 
all sorts of 
perceptions about it. | 
do think, because of 
that, the whole ending 
was a little bit tainted, 
yeah.” 
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SPORT: Where did all this talk come 
from? | mean, even Byron Scott was 
quoted as saying he was reborn when 
you left. 


RILEY: It was fashionable after | left— 
when | had no platform from which to 
talk—for people to take shots as the 
door was closing. 


SPORT: When you left the Lakers, 
there were reports that your relationship 
with Jerry West had deteriorated. Is that 
true? 


RILEY: | never had a problem with Jer- 
ry. Jerry was always very supportive 
and did whatever he had to do to make 
things better. | thought we hada great 
working relationship. 


SPORT: So if the players didn’t turn on 
you, and you got along with the general 
manager, why did you leave? 


RILEY: Take a look at all of the teams 
that have won championships. Take a 
look at all of them. Do a historical survey 
onall the teams that have won overa 
period of time. If you really researched 
them, you will find that the ending was 
very similar. It wasn’t overt. It was nat- 
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Pointing toward the future: With Riley calling thes 


be playing for the NBA title. 


ural. The whole cloud of success gets 
so big that it’s difficult to reign it back in 
and to control it. And that’s what hap- 
pens. That's just evolution in the game 
of basketball. 


SPORT: So the players did change? 


RILEY: When you're in that process 
over 10 years, the change physically, 
mentally and spiritually in all of the indi- 
viduals and all the parts of the team 
makes it more difficult to achieve a com- 
mon goal. You start the whole process 
innocently with 21- and 22-year-olds, 
and then by the time you’re finished, 
they’re married, with kids, and they’re 
different economically and spiritually. 
And you have to understand that. 


SPORT: Do you feel that those of us 
who covered the Lakers during that 
decade portrayed this change accu- 
rately? 


RILEY: | don’t think that a lot of the peo- 
ple that covered that team ever even 
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considered that. They didn’t want to 
consider it. They just wanted to have a 
knee-jerk reaction and say, “Well, this 
is typical.” But it wasn’t just a changing 


“| think everything has 
a 10-year run, a cycle. 
And after 10 years, you 
better have totally 
rebuilt the team and 
brought in new players 


who can go through 
the process again. Or 
you’re gonna end up 
with that toxic-envy- 
resentment feeling 
about position.” 


hots, and with vast improvements, the Knicks might 


of the guard; it was the changing ofa 
dynasty. Ithappened and you move 
on. You treat it with dignity and then re- 
build it, which is what they’re doing 
right now. 


SPORT: Back to the future for a mo- 
ment. The Knicks traded for Rolando 
Blackman and drafted Hubert Davis, 
which takes care of your one glaring 
weakness—outside shooting. Does 
this team now have enough to get you 
back to the NBA Finals? 


RILEY: The only thing I’m interested in 
is getting this team solid at all positions 
and having a solid eight-man rotation 
that is versatile and can match up with 
the best teams in the league. | wanta 
team that can play any style of basket- 
ball. How far we go remains to be 
seen. We know what our goal is. Until 
we achieve it, we're never going to be 
satisfied. * 


Joe McDonnell is a radio-talk-show host 
and free-lance writer in Los Angeles. 
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enter the sweepstakes by hand-printing your name, address and ZIP code along with the 
words, “Petersen's 1992 Mitsubishi 3000GT VA-4 Sweepstakes,” on a plain piece of 3° x 5° 
paper. Please mail only one 3° x 5* piece of paper per envelope to the address below. 
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Mail all entries to: Petersen's 1992 Mitsubishi 3000GT VR-4 Sweepstakes, 
SPORT, P.O. Box 51541, Boulder, CO 80322-1541 

All entries must be received by February 28, 1993, No responsibilty is assumed for lost, 
late or misdirected mail 

A Grand Prize winner will be selected in a random drawing conducted on or about March 
22, 1993, from among all eligible entries received. The decisions of the judges are final, 
Odds of winning are determined by the total number of eligible enines received, 

Potential winner will be notified by mail. Potential winner must follow the directions 
contained in any required Affidavit of Eligibility / Release of Liability / Prize Acceptance 
Form / or any correspondence attached therewith and retum all forms, correctly filled out, 
within 21 days of the date on the correspondence. Noncompliance within this time period 
will result in disqualification and an altemate will be selected. 

The prize consists of a Mitsubishi 3000GT VR-4. The prize has an approximate retail value 
of $31,400.00. No substitution of the prize, except as may be necessary due to 
unavailability, in which case a prize of equal or greater value will be awarded, Value of prize 
stated in U.S. currency. Taxes, duties, licensing and registration fees are the sole 
responsibility of winner. 

Sweepstakes open to legal residents of the fifty (50) United States who are 18 years of age 
or okder as of February 28, 1993, and who possess a valid driver's fcense. Sweepstakes 
void in Puerto Rico and where prohibited by law. Employees of the following companies are 


The 3000GT VR-4 is loaded with features that 
were once only found in exotic show cars and 
prototypes -- features like all-wheel drive. . . 
anti-lock brakes . . . adjustable suspension . . . 
and active aerodynamics. 


And all this technology is powered by a twin- 
turbo, twin-intercooled 300-hp V-6 that 
accelerates from 0-60 in just over 5 seconds. 


How would ral mike e see this fabulous sports car parked in your driveway? It's 
possible -- but only if you fill out and send in your official entry form! 


Want more? Well, consider this . . 


QNo, | don't wish to subscribe at this time, but 


‘6 can also get a great deal on SPORT magazine 
-- get a full year for only $9.97. That's a savings of 
$25.43 OFF the newsstand price! 


So go ahead and check the "YES" box... and 
enter to WIN this exciting Mitsubishi 3000GT VR-4! 


CO) YES! Enter my name in the Mitsubishi 
3000GT VR-4 Sweepstakes and also 
enter my 1-year (12 issues) subscription to 
SPORT magazine for only $9.97. . . and bill 
me later. 


not eligible: Petersen Publishing Company, and any fulilment, judging or coorinating. | please enter my name in the sweepstakes. 
companies involved, in any way, with this sweepstakes. The immediate family members of 
the abave employees are also not eligible. All federal, state, local, and municipal laws and 


requiations apply. 


| Name (please print) 


Winner releases Petersen Publishing Company and its affiliates and agencies from any I Add 

responsibility or liability in connection with any loss or accident incurred in connection with | ress 

the use of this prize, Petersen Publishing Co. does not make, nor is responsible for, a I 

Warranty oF a guarantee with regards to this prize. By acceptance of prize, winner consents * 

to the use of his/her name and/or likeness for purposes of advertising or trade without City/State/ZIP ee _. OOD l 
addtional compensation. By entering sweepstakes each entrant agrees to abide by the The above offer is good in the U. 8. only. Allow 4 - 8 weeks for beer first issue to be mailed. Deadline for receipt of 
rules of the sweepstakes. J enties: February 28, 1993. OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 6KKT2/ps Il 
For the name of the winner (available ca: April 20, 1993), send a self-addressed, stamped k 

(610 size) envelope to Petersen's 1992 Mitsubishi 3000GT VR-4 Sweepstakes Winners 1 Mail to: Petersen's 1992 Mitsubishi 3000GT VR-4 £' Sweepeta es, SPORT, I 


P.O, Box 51541, Boulder, CO 80322-1541. 
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What a great new touch! 


| [ )\. un your finger along the inside of our new / si, 
Comfort -Loom" Waistband. And you'll find | 
it has a great new touch. It feels soft and 
incredibly smooth on your skin. | 

The reason its, there are thousands of tiny 

- sofiness fibers that make for a cushion of 
comfort. So no matter how you move, it'll 
never rub you the wrong way. | 


i ry the new Comfort ‘Loon’ Waistband 
nied Libeastanh Fruit ia the Loom: 


© 1992 Fruit of the Loom, Inc, 
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STUFF 


BY MARK HEISLER 


You say you want hot? You want caldron-stirring, lava- 
dripping, tea-kettle-spouting, fire-walking, who-put-too- 
much-curry-in-the-sauce, hotter-than-a-St. Louis-sum- 
mer hot? We got your hot right here. As we unveil the 
definitive primer on who and what are hot for the 1992- 
93 NBA season, we have brought the game’s hottest 
shot going, Larry Johnson, last year’s rookie of the 
year, to steer the way. All kneel before the oracle at LJ. 


Michael Jordan 


* HOTTEST 


| GUN THERE EVER WAS 


-» > 
Michael Jordan 

It’s only right we start by giving hima 
category of his own, since he’s ina league 
of his own. 

Not since the days of George Mikan and 
the Lilliputians has one man so dominated 
this game. The other immortals had peers. 
Chamberlain had Russell. West had Oscar. 
Magic had Bird. Mike has God. 

Of course, there’s his life off the court. 
Not that he’s a bad person, but Jordanis 
more action junkie than Boy Scout. Hope- 
fully, this year he can avoid stiffing the 
President and running off to lose $150,000 

r~ playing golf with a pack of miscreants and, 
ee — while doing so, stay out of the line of fire in 
. . Sam Smith’s eagerly awaited sequel, “The 


Larry Johnson Pippen Rules.” 
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TONIGHT 


Did central casting pick 
Chuck Daly to coach the Nets? 

How about David Stern, 
who reportedly simmered ev- 
ery time the Nets made fools of 
themselves—and, by associa- 
tion, his league—in public? 

Whoever did it, take a bow 
because it was an inspired 
choice, or in other words, well 
beyond the Nets’ front office, 
which had ateam with aton of 
talent and two tons of dissen- 
sion. Daly’s strength is accom- 
modating wackos. Thisisa 
man who won twotitles and 
survived three seasons with 
Mark Aguirre. 

Daly will again be matched, 
Armani on Armani, with the 
Knicks’ Pat Riley, coming offa 
coach-of-the-year perfor- 
mance that would actually 
have gotten him the award if 
the NBA would stop voting be- 
fore the playoffs, where issues 
of real consequence are re- 
solved. 

Think of it: Derrick vs. 
Patrick; Petro vs. Ro; Kenny 
vs. Jax. Rivalry. 

Intensity, hard feelings, in- 
terest! 

Forget Magic and Bird. This 
league was builton’70s 
Knicks hype (and almost sank 
from sight when the Knicks 
did). 

A cross-Hudson River 
jihad? Stern’s heart flutters at 
the thought. 


Chuck Daly 
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ON THE 


HOT 
SEAT 


F—Derrick Coleman, Nets. 
Bill Fitch’s gone. Time to 
show there’s someone he 
can get along with. 


F—Charles Barkley, Suns. 
Was it Philadelphia, Harold 
Katz, Matty Guokas, Jimmy 
Lynam, racism, hecklers, no- 
guts teammates, rednecks in 
bars and misquoting collab- 
orators, or was it him? 


C—Vlade Divac, Lakers. 
Now that he’s at $3.5 million 
a year, several questions oc- 
cur: 1) Why? 2) Can he play 
without Magic Johnson 
feeding him carrots and hit- 
ting him with a stick? 


G—Vernon Maxwell, Rock- 
ets. Every year, Mad Max 
takes 1,000 dumb shots, and 
Rockets management grum- 
bles about Hakeem Olaju- 
won. What does he have on 
them? Good luck, Max, and 
don’t lose those photos. 


G—Gary Payton, Sonics. 
Second pick in the ’90 draft, 
$2.1 million salary. Time to 
put up or make alternate ca- 
reer plans. 


ROOKIE—Anthony Peeler, 
Lakers. A week after plead- 
ing guilty to carrying acon- 
cealed weapon in an incident 
with a woman, three days af- 
ter getting arrested in anoth- 
er incident with two different 
women, he was drafted by 
the Lakers and announced 
that recent events had ma- 
tured him. It generally 
doesn’t work that fast, but in 
his case it had better. 


COACH—Ron Rothstein, 
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Pistons. He’s got a declining 
team that suspects him of 
undercutting Daly and spy- 
ing for Jack McCloskey, who 
hired Rothstein and then 
split for Minnesota. 


GM—Bob Whitsitt, Sonics. 
The boy wonder of the Pacif- 
ic Northwest turned the club 
over from the bad old Xavier 
McDaniel-Dale Ellis-parking- 
lot-rumble days and pulled 
his pork out of the fire with 
his George Karl hire. He has 
to keep it going with one year 
left on his contract and 
Benoit Benjamin and Payton 
eating up $5 million of a$14 
million cap. 


OWNER—Charlie Thomas, 
Rockets. He picked a fight 
with Olajuwon, which meant 
either a fire-sale trade ora 
disgruntled superstar. Since 
dumping too-tough Bill 
Fitch, he has hired too-nice 
Don Chaney and too-green 
Rudy Tomjanovich and 
hasn’t won a playoff series in 
four seasons. He’s been sell- 
ing the club for two years, 
but it’s still going nowhere 
and it’s still his. 


ClITY—Seattle. The Colise- 
um roof leaks, the Kingdome 
has schedule conflicts, own- 
er Barry Ackerley can’t afford 
his own building, and Stern 
suggests pointedly that the 
city needs a suitable facility. 
Do we have nothing better to 
subsidize than tycoons in liq- 
uidity crunches? How can 
kids stay in school if there are 
no schools? 
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After Magic 
Johnson, who? 


John Stockton 


Playing the pointisa 
dying art, except for 
Stockton and a handful of 
others such as Isiah 
Thomas, Mark Jackson 
and Tyrone Bogues. This is 
the day of the “shooting 
1s,’’ such as Tim Hard- 
away, Mark Price and 
Kevin Johnson. 

That play which consist- 
ed of nothing more than 
James Worthy sneaking in- 
side his man for an instant 
and Magic whistling a pass 
from the other side of the 
floor that split two defend- 
ers? A fading memory. 


Who will the game 
belong to, Anthony 
Mason or Larry 
Nance? 


Nance, hopefully. 

Once, players were 
blocky guys bent on hack- 
ing each other’s arms off, 
but the game has moved 
out of the swamp to em- 
brace such ideals as 
grace, skill, even beauty. 
Sounds like progress to 
me. 
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Larry Nance 


Who will the 
playoffs belong to? 


Mason 


Makes for an interest- 
ing tension, doesn’t it? 
How can this game 
be rid of gratuitous 
violence? 


Tell the refs to call 
it. 

This is the most talent- 
ed corps of officialsin 
sports, and they can call 
any kind of game you 
want. Tellthemtolean 
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over backward to protect 
the victim on flagrant 
fouls. When in doubt, go 
with the guy who just got 
crunched into the up- 
right. 

And reinstitute the in- 
tentional foul rule. What 


exactly is added tothe 
game by players grabbing 
opponents in the back- 
court to stop fast breaks? 
The fans wanttoseea 
player who’s just stolen 
the ball go to the other 
end and dunk, and the 
player has just earned 
that right, so let’s protect 
him in the rules. 


When should the 
NBA expand 
again? 


Quote the raven, 
nevermore. 


OK, one more foran 
even 28. Put it in Montreal 
or New Orleans. What 
kind of league doesn’t 
have authentic French 
cuisine? 


Avis 


Shaquille O'Neal 


HOT 
PROPERTIES 


Shaquille O’Neal 


He had the good fortune 


to come along in the twilight 
of Bird and Magic with Jor- 
dan nearing 30 and commer- 
cially booked. Madison Ave. 
needs anew vehicle. Reebok 
is aboutto unveila Shaq 
shoethat pulls onlikea 
stocking and then is pumped 
up. Probably will retail for 
about $1,500. Can’t wait. 


AOO Te 


Shawn Kemp 


The lion in summer. 


Scottie Pippen 

He rolled and tumbled across the 
postseason, but maybe it was like the 
TV guys said: His wrist, back and/or an- 
kle hurt, he’s not suited to the half- 
court game, he’s not supposed to 
score, the moon was in the seventh 
house, and Jupiter was aligned with 
Mars. He’s still the prototype three-po- 
sition player who puts the A in the Bulls’ 
athleticism. Noting Chicago’s success, 
more teams are going for all-purpose 
players: Jimmy Jackson, Walt Williams, 
Todd Day, Peeler, Doug Christie. 


George Karl 

If he really has matured, he’s the new 
sideline superstar. If not, he’s just an- 
other talented guy with a tragic flaw (see 
below). 


Larry Brown 

Still crazy after all these 
years/gigs/employers but still in de- 
mand. Showed why with the Clippers. 


Mike Dunleavy 

Two Lakers seasons suggest he’s a 
comer. One Bucks draft, in which he 
added five young players, suggests 
he’s not afraid to rock ‘n’ roll. 


HOT 
LICKS 


Let’s call palming. The imbalance 
between offense and defense is bad 
enough without letting Jordan go 
foul line to foul line on one 
crossover dribble... 

Let’s make sure the defender 
beats his mantothespotona 
charge, rather than just falling 
backward as if he had. We don’t 
want this to degenerate into college 
basketball, do we?... 

However, let’s adopt the college 
rule ontechnicals, wherein you 
shoot the two free throws and then 
get the ball. The silly NBA “T” (shoot 
one foul and then whoever had pos- 
session gets it back) doesn’t deter 
anyone from anything. 
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Well-muscled Arms. 

A Defined Chest. Chisled Abs. 
Powerful Legs. A Stronger Back. 
Add strength to every major muscle 

group in your body with the new 


taining NordieFlex Gord, MD 
NordicFlex Gold” is 5 ways 
better than Soloflex®. 
1. NordicFlex Gold uses linear motion that better 
simulates free weights. 


2. NordicFlex Gold features isokinetic resistance that 
better matches your natural strength curve. 


3. NordicFlex Gold is faster to use than Soloflex”. 


4. NordicFlex Gold has exclusive electronics to 
monitor your performance. 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


INTRODUCING 
THE NEW 1993 
ESCORT GT 


WITH THE STRENGTH 

OF ITS 16-VALVE 

DUAL OVERHEAD CAM ENGINE, 
ATHLETIC HANDLING, 


SAND POWERFUL STANCE, 
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THE NEW 1993 ESCORT GT 
PUTS YOU IN A GREAT 


gee STARTING POSITION. 
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HEADS 


These come in two vari- 
eties, Auburn and non- 
Auburn. 

Of the two, your Auburn is 
to your non-Auburn what nu- 
clear power is to coal: 


Auburn: 


Barkley, Suns—Philly guys 
say he'll give it a rest this sea- 
son and play like ademon. 
For better or worse, he 
didn’t miss a syllable at 
the Olympics. 


Chuck Person, Pacers—He 
must be making up for the 
times Charles shut him up on 
campus. Just think, those 
two and Bo Jackson too. 


Chris Morris, Nets—Hit the 
big time by refusing to enter 
agame inthe stretchrun. 
While talented, heisn’ta 
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franchise player like Charles 
or at the level of Person, so 
he’d better attend to busi- 
ness insofar as he’s able. 


And the non-Auburn: 


Jackson, Knicks—Shows 
up opponents as if he were 
the second coming of Magic 
instead of the first coming of 
Mark Jackson. 


Greg Anthony, Knicks— 
Crazy Horse, the point guard. 


Dennis Rodman, Pistons— 
A great heart, but the emo- 
tional range of your basic 
teen-ager. 


Portland, Oregon—We 
know you’re asmall market 
and the league has no use for 
you and nobody else re- 
spects you, and now that the 
Blazers are blowing their 
window of opportunity, you 
may never get on the map. 
It’s life and life only. 


HOT 
STOVELEAGUE 


Everything else is window 
dressing, fellow nutballs. The 
only important basketball 
question in the world today is: 

Where does O’Neal goin 
the rotisserie draft? 

First round? 

Are you kidding? A guy 
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who's never played a game? 

Second round? 

You could be passing up 
the player of whom Pacers 
general manager Donnie 
Walsh said, “This is like Wilt 
coming into the league.” 

Third round? 

Too low—but what if he’s 
unsigned when the season 
starts? 

Note to my colleagues in 
the Rock Basketball Associa- 
tion (named after Alcatraz), 
L.A. Times San Fernando Val- 
ley bureau: I'll let you know 
what | think draft day. It’sa 
dog-eat-dog world. 


HOT 
FLASHES 


The division winners in 
order of finish: 1) Bulls, 2) 
Jazz, 3) Knicks, 4) Warriors. 

MVP: What’s-his-name 
from Chicago. 

Rookie of the Year: 
What’s-his-name from 
LSU. 

Coach of the Year: Jerry 
Tarkanian, Spurs. Dick Vi- 
tale made the jump from 
college, so it can’t be that 
tough. 

Legends Game MVP— 
Anyone left standing. 

Slam Dunk Contest win- 
ner—Who cares? The All- 
Star Game is in Minneapo- 
lis, and they couldn’t get 
me there with triple 
miles. * 


Mark Heisler covers the Los 
Angeles Lakers for the Los 
Angeles Times 


The last time | could make sense out 
of Al McGuire, Phil Ford was at North 
Carolina. But what’s with his “Shaq- 
ain’t-no-great-shakes” crusade? The 
former Marquette coach says he would 
have drafted Alonzo Mourning over 
Shaquille O’Neal. Not to be unkind, Al, 
but grab the reins... 

Harold Miner to Miami at the No. 12 
pick is the biggest bargain since Karl 
Malone went to Utah at No. 13in’85. 
Conventional wisdom has it that Miner’s 
poor shot selection, as much as his erro- 
neous height measurement—6-5 in col- 
lege, 6-3% pre-draft—caused him to 
slide. Of all the digs you can take ata 
young player’s game, bad shot selection 
seems atrifle, and easily correctable, 
considering that at USC Miner’s instruc- 
tions from coach George Raveling inso- 
far as shot selection was concerned 
were a wee liberal: If you got it, shoot it. 
And while at ’’SC, Miner brought life and 
prominence to a basketball program 
that historically had enjoyed less of a fan 
following than the yachting team. He has 
immense skills, the most essential of 
which is that better than a shooter, he is 
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ascorer. And now he is the 
one that got away... 

A roundhouse boo goes 
to the Washington Bullets, 
who bypassed Miner,a 
shooting guard, in favor of 
forward Tom Gugliotta. 
The Bullets’ current off 
guard is Rex Chapman, 
who, once you get over the 
Great White Leaper fixa- 
tion, has no perceivable 
skills. They'll weep over 
Harold by February... 

Sleeper pick is Boston’s 
selection of guard Jon Bar- 
ry, who has size, ability, is 
well-sired (Father Rick) and 
has a boxer’s heart. The 
Celtics have this draft-day 
business down. In the five 
previous drafts, they have 
come away with Rick Fox, ° 
Dee Brown, Brian Shaw 
and Reggie Lewis. The only 
brick was Michael Smith in 
89... 
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was Portland’s free-agent 


| signing of Rod Strickland. 


For all the psychobabble 
that follows them, the Trail 
Blazers did not wina 
championship in any of the 
last three seasons because 
they weren't good enough. 
A starting unit of Strick- 
land, whofills a dire need 
for ball handling, and Terry 
Porterin the backcourt, 
Clyde Drexler, Buck 
Williams and Kevin Duck- 
worth in the frontcourt, 
with Jerome Kersey, Cliff 
Robinson and Tracy Mur- 
ray coming off the bench fi- 
nally makes them good 
enough. But will they acti- 
vate such a sweeping line- 
up change?... 


Strangest off-season | 


move was Detroit’s send- 
ing Don MacLean’s draft 
rights and William Bedford 
to the Clippers for Olden 


Best off-season move | Polynice and two future 


second-round picks. The 
Pistons need frontline 
scoring, which made the 
MacLean pick logical. But 
where’s the logic in their 
proceeding to deal him for 
Polynice, who would lose a 
H-O-R-S-E game to Greg 
Kite?... 

Who will break Jordan’s 
hold on the MVP award? 
Would youbelieve Shaquille 
O’Neal?... 

The player to watch this 
year is Golden State’s Billy 
Owens. Owens, not Larry 
Johnson, David Robinson, 
O’Neal or Chris Weber, will 
eventually take the torch 
from Jordan... 

Whatever happened to 
Bernard King?... 

The most underrecog- 
nized talent in the league is 
Cleveland head coach 
Lenny Wilkens... 

And since we started 
with Jordan, we end with 


SP 


him. Hard to determine 
whether it’s now trendy to 
take cuts at Jordan orto 
deify him. The middle 
ground would seem the 
truer one. Haven’t we had 
our fill of this role-model 
thing yet? Take care of 
your own house and let 
Mike get his kicks where he 
finds them. Sure, he’s far 
too taken with himself, and 
his ongoing “my-support- 
ing-cast” references to his 
teammates are stunningly 
tactless. But each magic 
carpetridetotherim 
serves to wash all the ill 
thoughts away. | did not 
see Secretariatinthe 
stretch, Gale Sayers in the 
open field, or Ted Williams 
inagroove, but having 
seen Michael Jordan in the 
fourth quarter, one senses 
that’s plenty for one life 
time. 
-—By Jeff Weinstock 
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hen we look 
back onthe 
1992 NBA 
draft a few 
years from 
now—some- 
thing we will inevitably do— 
the prevailing remark will be, 
“Man, look how many teams 
screwed up.” 

The Orlando Magic, of 
course, wasn’t one of them; 
it got the brass ring, 
Shaquille O’Neal, the most 
heralded big man to come 
out of the draft since Ka- 
reem. Ditto for the Charlotte 
Hornets; they nabbed Alon- 
zo Mourning, who’s going to 
be as big ahit in the pros as 
another Georgetown alum, 
Dikembe Mutombo. 

After that there are a lot of 
clunkers, beginning with 
Minnesota, which will regret 
not grabbing Jimmy Jackson 
or Harold Miner. Denver, 
Washington, Atlanta, Hous- 
ton and Indiana will all pass 
the blame—“Gosh, our 
scouts didn’t think he was 
that good”—when they look 
back at 1992. 

Here’s our report card: 


EASTERN 
CONFERENCE 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 


BOSTON CELTICS: Waita 
second. With a front line re- 
ferred to as aging during the 
Reagan administration, and 
with a blatant weakness at 
the point, the Celtics takea 
skinny shooting guard, 
Georgia Tech’s Jon Barry, at 
No. 21? Say it ain’t so, Red. 
Second-round pick Darren 
Morningstar, a 7-footer 
from Pittsburgh, will proba- 
bly be more impressive than 
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Barry. Grade: D 


MIAMI HEAT: Eight clubs— 
minimum—will wince when 
they see what the flashy and 
explosive Harold Miner 
does for Miami, not only in 
the win column but for atten- 
dance as well. How did he 
last to No. 12? Poor scout- 
ing, that’s how. Grade: A+ 


NEW JERSEY NETS: 
New Jersey’s pick be- 
longed to Denver (No. 


13), which means the 
Nets missed out on 
getting Missouri’s 
Anthony Peeler or 
Virginia’s Bryant \ 
Stith, and that would’ve 
meant 48-50 wins. Luck 
touched the Nets, though, 
when Louisiana Tech’s P.J. 
Brown was available in the 
second round at No. 29. 
Grade: C- 


NEW YORK KNICKS: Steal- 
ing Rolando Blackman from 


Dallas for a No. 1 in’95 (when 
there might notevenbea 
draft) and landing one of the 
draft’s top shooters, North 
Carolina’s Hubert Davis, at 
No. 20, puts the Knicks in the 
conference finals—and, pos- 
sibly, the finals. Grade: A+ 


ORLANDO MAGIC: This 
franchise went from bleak to 
beautiful in the time it takes a 
Ping-Pong ball to drop. But 
don’t expect Shaquille 
O’Neal, the draft’s top pick, 
to dominate immediately. He 
won’t. Give him a season... 
OK, half aseason. Grade: A+ 


PHILADELPHIA 76ers: How 
ironic. The Sixers lose bruisin’ 
Charles Barkley and pick 
bruisin’ Clarence Weather- 
spoon, a Barkley clone, at 
No. 9. Weatherspoon’s an 
awesome physical specimen: 
aggressive, a great shot 
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OTTO GREULE JR 


NBA DRAFI 


At least eight teams will regret not drafting the 
explosive Harold Miner. 


blocker, a potential prime- 
time star. Grade: B+ 


WASHINGTON BULLETS: 
How does a guy once con- 
sidered a marginal collegiate 
go No. 6 in the draft? He ei- 
ther has an unbelievable 
publicist, or Congress took 
over its home team. If 
Tom Gugliotta’s a No. 6 
pick, Larry Johnson’s 
grandmama can cover 


Pat Ewing. Grade: D 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


ATLANTA HAWKS: When 
Hawks management sees 
what Miner is doing in Miami, 
it’s going to be banging its 
collective head against the 
Omni hardwood. Instead of 


REPORT GARD 


WHO EXCELLED, WHO 
PASSED, WHO FLUNKED 
BY RICK WEINBERG 


taking Miner 10th, Atlanta 
went for Stanford’s Adam 
Keefe. Aggressive, blue- 
collar, but way too slow. 
Grade: C+ 


CHARLOTTE HORNETS: 
Look who’s going to the 
playoffs. With Mourning, 
the No. 2 pick, joining Larry 
Johnson, Kendall Gill, J.R. 
Reid and Dell Curry, Hor- 
nets Country is abuzz. 
Mourning already has an 
NBA mentality. He’s a de- 
fensive presence, and like 
Mutombo, he’ll be better in 
the pros than he was in col- 
lege. Grade: A 


CLEVELAND CAVALIERS: 
Cleveland’s pick belonged 
to the Clippers, the final in- 
stallment of the Danny Ferry 
fiasco. Remember when the 
Cavs acquired the useless 
Ferry and the even more 
useless Reggie Williams 
from the Clips for Ron Harp- 
er andtwoNo. 1s? Well, 
those No. 1s turned out to 
be Loy Vaught (in ’90) and 
UNLV 7-footer Elmore 
Spencer, whom the Cavs 
could’ve used. No grade. 


CHICAGO BULLS: When 
you’re the world champs 
and you get Byron Hous- 
ton of Oklahoma State with 
the last pick of the first 
round, you've done quite 
well. Watch, Houston will 
be a huge surprise. Grade: 
B+ 


DETROIT PISTONS: The 


draft-day Bozo Award goes 
to the Pistons. At No. 19 
they pick UCLA’s Don 
MacLean, the second-best 
small forward in the draft, 
who happens to have an 
NBA ‘tude already intact, 
then trade him and 
William Bedford for 
worthless backup center 
Olden Polynice. Unbeliev- 
ably stupid. Grade: F 


INDIANA PACERS: This 
franchise is sinking fast. 
Just two postseasons ago, 
the Pacers emerged as a le- 
gitimate contender, and 
teams were using such 
terms as “scary” to de- 
scribe them. But now 
they’re closer to last place 
than first, and everyone’s 
onthe block. Getting St. 
John’s small forward Malik 
Sealy at No. 14 won’t help. 
Grade: C- 


MILWAUKEE BUCKS: The 
revamping of this franchise 
began the day it lured coach 
Mike Dunleavy away from 
the Lakers. Phase Two 
came on draft day. No one 
was more active than the 
Bucks. First, they ac- 
quired Blue Edwards, Eric 
Murdock and Utah’s No. 1 
in exchange for Jay 
Humphries and Larry Krys- 
tkowiak. The Bucks then 
grabbed explosive Todd 


Day, the best small forward u 
inthe draft, at No. 8and 8 
took Day’s Arkansas team- ; 


mate Lee Mayberry, the 


with Utah’s pick at No. 23. 
Later, the Bucks dealt trou- 
bled guard Dale Ellis to San 
Antonio for UCLA sharp- 
shooter Tracy Murray, then 
turned around and traded 
Murray to Portland for power 
forward Alaa Abdelnaby, 
strengthening the frontcourt. 
Great day. Grade: A 


The Shag Show will take the NBA by storm this 


WESTERN 
CONFERENCE 


MIDWEST DIVISION 


DALLAS MAVERICKS: Not 


yi. 


best point guard in the draft, = Season, and many seasons to come. 
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long ago, the Mavs were on 
the verge of an NBAtitle. 
Now they’re emerging from 
the gutter. Getting Ohio 
State’s sensational Jimmy 
Jackson at No. 4 was agreat 
start to rebuilding adead 
franchise. But trading Black- 
man to the Knicks for a No. 1 
in’95 was sheer stupidity. 
Had they instead received a 
No. 1 in ’93, the Mavs 
could’ve uncorked the 
champagne. Grade: B 


DENVER NUGGETS: Miner 
or Day or Walt Williams 
would’ve looked mighty fine 
in Denver. Instead, the 
Nuggets gambled with the 
fifth pick by taking overrated 
Notre Dame power forward 
LaPhonso Ellis. He’s arisk. 
The Nuggets’ choice of Stith 
at No. 13 saved the day; they 
desperately needed a decent 
shooting guard. Grade: C+ 


HOUSTON ROCKETS: 
Robert Horry? At No. 11? 
Get real. He’s an ordinary 
player, and the Rockets area 
less-than-ordinary team. 
They needed Miner. Or Peel- 
er. Not Horry. Grade: D- 


MINNESOTA TIMBER- 
WOLVES: Fact No. 1 about 
Christian Laettner: He was 
great in college. Fact No. 2: 
He won't be great in the pros. 
He'll be good. Decent. Prob- 
ably a 12-point, five-rebound 
guy. He doesn’t have the 
strength and isn'ta great 
boardsman. Fact No. 3: 
Jackson, Miner and Peeler 
will each be more of a force. 
Grade: C- 


SAN ANTONIO SPURS: 
Why does it seem that this 
once championship-caliber 
club is spiraling? It grabbed 
UCLA’s Murray at No. 18, 
then wound up with Ellis after 
a three-way deal with Mil- 
waukee and Portland. Since 
Ellis couldn’t help Seattle or 
Milwaukee, why will he help 
here? Grade: C- 


UTAH JAZZ: The Jazz 
could’ve had Mayberry. In- 
stead, it traded its No. 1 pick 
(No. 23, where Mayberry 
went), Edwards and Murdock 
to Milwaukee to get 
Humphries (along with Krys- 
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tkowiak). Strange. OK, so 
Humphries is a super backup 
for John Stockton, but 
wouldn’t you like to have 
Mayberry forthe future? 
Grade: C- 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


GOLDEN STATE WAR- 
RIORS: What? Did you say 
Latrell Sprewell? Come on, 
now. What’s Don Nelson 
pulling? The Warriors did ab- 
solutely nothing to help 
themselves. Granted, there 
wasn’t much available, but 
they’ve needed a big man for 
as long as the Celtics have 
had an aging frontline, so 
why are they fiddling with 6-4 
guards? Grade: D 


LOS ANGELES CLIPPERS: 
Randy Woods? Are the Clip- 
pers inthe woods? Clips 
fans haven’t booed so loudly 
since bad boy Benoit Ben- 
jamin flipped them off. Tak- 
ing Woods, a6-foot point 
guard from LaSalle, at No. 16 
was a stunner because he 
may have been available at 
No. 25, where the Clips took 
UNLV 7-footer Elmore 
Spencer, who could devel- 
op into a prime-timer. The 
Clips’ best draft-day move 
was trading the disgruntled 
Polynice to Detroit for 
MacLean (who went 19th) 
and Bedford. Hell, Bedford 
for Polynice straight up 
would've been OK. MacLean 
is top-10 material. Grade: B 


LOS ANGELES LAKERS: 
Check out the police blotter 
on Anthony Peeler: Pleaded 
guilty to a felony (carrying a 
concealed weapon), arrest- 
ed three days before the 
draft for allegedly hitting his 
girlfriend (charges were 
dropped). Heck, he’s more of 
a Raider than a Laker. He is, 
unquestionably, arisk, but 
the Lakers are in a position to 


gamble, and this one will pay « 


off big-time. Peeler is anin- = 
credibly exciting scorer ? 


who’s spectacular when air- = 


borne. He’s ashowstopper. § 
Without the police record, ° 


he’s atop-five pick. Watch 
general manager Jerry West 


1:99.52 
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Suit 


straighten this kid out—fast. 
Grade: B+ 


PHOENIX SUNS: If Oliver 
Miller had his head together, 
he might’ve been a top-five 
pick. Instead, he dropped— 
and with all that weight, he 
really dropped—all the way 
to No. 22. He lost millions. 
What did the Suns lose? 
Maybe nothing. If Miller los- 
es, say, 50 pounds, and his 
attitude takes a 180-degree 
turn, and he acquires any 
semblance of a work ethic, 
he might be a steal. Grade: 
C- 


PORTLAND TRAIL BLAZ- 
ERS: Just what the Blazers 
need: another talented play- 
er prone to playing out of 
control. Then again, what’s 
left at No. 26? The upside to 
Syracuse’s Dave Johnson is 
that he’s a hard-nosed son of 
agunwhocan score from 
the outside, and with Danny 
Ainge gone, Johnson will 
help. Grade: C- 


SACRAMENTO KINGS: 
Mitch Richmond and now 
Walt Williams of Maryland. 
Great stuff is happening 
here. Williams, the No. 7 
pick, is a multitalented, mul- 
tiposition player who'll make 
an immediate impact. Name 
a better backcourtin the 
West. Right. There might not 
be one. Grade: A 


SEATTLE SUPERSONICS: 
Knee problems, shmee 
problems. Pepperdine’s 
Doug Christie, nabbed at 
No. 17 because so many 
clubs were scared off by his 
knee, will develop into a big- 
time player on ateam that’s 
already loaded with talent. 
Could the Sonics be playing 
in mid-June? Maybe. Grade: 
B+* 


Mark Vancil contributed to this story. 


Jimmy Jackson (top) 
will be the Mavericks’ 
new savior, while 
Alonzo Mourning is the 
man the Hornets 
needed to buzz into the 
playoffs. 


Now You Can Wear 
Your Favorite 
Team Ring... 


Just Like 
A Real Pro! 


$120 Value 
Now Just 


L.G. Balfour, in association with 
ML Logo, proudly presents the 
Officially Licensed Team Rings 
of Major League Baseball, the 


a 


NFL and NHL. Handcrafted by Alpha \ 
. White 
master jewelers who have made 


rings for numerous World Series, 

Super Bowl and Stanley Cup 

Champions, each ring is made in a 

special Alpha alloy that looks and 

feels like real gold, but is more 

durable and will not tarnish. All teams 

are available in Alpha Gold or White, 

in full and half sizes 6 to 14. And your «ta! 


size. 


satisfaction is completely guaranteed . 


for one full year. i : imizy 


L.G. Balfour Company 
c\o ML Logo, Inc. 

301 Oxford Valley Road 
P.O. Box 374 

Yardley, PA 19067 


Please enter my order for the Officially Licensed Team Ring of the 


Respond to this ad 
before December 31st 
and you will be eligible 
to win a pair of tickets 

to this year's Super 
Bowl, including round 
trip airfare and deluxe 
hotel accommodations 

Complete details will 
be sent by return mail. 


Please mail by 
October 31st or call 
1-800-235-6533 today. 


City and name of your favorite team 


I need to send no money now and will be billed for my ring in four monthly installments of 
$19.50* each, the first prior to shipment. My name will be automatically entered into your Super 
Bowl Sweepstakes. A custom ring sizer and color picture of my ring will also be sent before my 
ring is shipped to me. Please make my ring in [[] Alpha Gold [] Alpha White (Please check one). 
* Plus $3.95 per ring for shipping and handling. Sales tax will be billed where applicable. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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PLAYER 


arvinJohnson 
blinked and shook 
his headasthe 
move played out 
once moreinthe 
mind’s eye. Even for 
aman who’s created some 
of the greatest moves in 
basketball history, the 
moment still maintains a 
hold on his memory. 

“| watched him do one 
dunk where he got in the lane, 


Ih 


three guys jumped, and he 
went up with the right hand 
and then switched it to his 
left,” he says of Kendall Gill, 
savoring the thought of the 
younger player’s acrobatics. 
“Itold everybody with the Lak- 
ers, even before he became 
this good, to try to get Kendall 
Gill before he emerges asa 
star. You could see the great 
potential there, but he just 
wasn’t sure of himself. Man, 
somebody has that kind of 
athletic ability, you know they 
can play once they get their 
time.” For Gill, the time has 
come. 

He landed in Charlotte for 
the ‘90-91 season, but it was 
Larry Johnson’s arrival and 
subsequent takeoff last year 
that led to serious hopes that 
the Hornets are finally on their 
way to the playoffs. The two 
players complement each 
other, and everyone con- 
cedes—including Gill and 
Johnson—that together they 
come up with their best ef- 
forts. Rather than friction, 
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there’s chemistry, and it’s in- 
fected the whole team. 

Before the NBA lottery last 
spring, when there was spec- 
ulation about Shaquille 
O’Neal coming to town and 
the possibility that he 
wouldn’t want that, Gill said: 
“No problem. Just let me and 
Larry talk to him, and we'll 
convince him that we can get 
atitle.” The franchise got 
Alonzo Mourning instead, 
and now Charlotte’s abuzz 
with the theory that all great 
teams are based on ahard 
core of three men. As proof, 
the Kareem-Magic-Worthy 
Lakers and the Jordan-Pip- 
pen-Grant Bulls are cited. All 
the pieces arein placein 
Charlotte for something big. 
Atleast that’s the theory. 

The first component of this 
threesome is 24 years old, 


and Gill’s 6-foot-5 frame, 
sculpted by weight work, 
looks more and more like that 
of an outside linebacker. His 
quickness and speed have 
combined to make him one of 
the best defensive guards in 
the league, eliciting compar- 
isons with Jordan. His jump- 
ing ability and fearless 
charges into the lane remind 
others of Clyde Drexler. The 
stoic approach, which carried 
him through an often frustrat- 
ing rookie season and accom- 
panied last season’s ascen- 
sion, evokes Robert Parish. 

It’s comparisons to Jor- 
dan that recur most, though, 
and Gill exhibits the same 
zest for the game, as well as 
an earnest charm that en- 
hances his image. While it’s a 
compliment for anyone to no- 
tice a similarity to the legend, 
Gill, wisely, seems uneasy 
with the flattery. 

“A lot of people say that 
my game is patterned after 
Michael’s,” he says. “It may 
be, but I’m not trying to be 
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that way. That’s Kendall Gill 
out there. It’s not Kendall Gill 
trying to be like Michael Jor- 
dan.” In staking out his own 
territory of aspiration, he 
says: “I want to be the best 
[shooting] guard or the best 
player in the league. And I’m 
going to get there one day.” 

Pro athletes are supposed 
to have that burning need to 
prevail, but that’s not always 
the case. With Kendall Gill, 
the reach for athletic excel- 
lence takes on the propor- 
tions of a family obligation. 
His father, Rudy Gill, admits 
to having a surfeit of competi- 
tive instincts, and he made his 
sons Keith and Kendall take 
on each other. 

“You ever play burnout?” 
asks Kendall. “That’s where 
you throw the baseball back 
and forth real hard. You throw 


would challenge meall the 
time,” says Gill. “I’d kick their 
ass. That’s why | loved it—be- 
cause youcoulddoitso 
quickly. In baseball, you can’t 
do that individually.” 


his lust for athletic 
combat that Gill so 
willingly indulges 
spares no one, least 
of all himself. During 
one game, back 
when he played for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Gill took an 
elbow to the mouth so severe 
that doctors had to remove 
part of his lip. Unfazed, he re- 
turned to score 18 points. 
Last season, Gill collapsed 
with a migraine headache 
during amorning practice. 
Though rushed to a local hos- 
pital by ambulance, Gill re- 
turned that night to scorea 


CHARLOTTE GUARD 
KENDALL GILL IS QUIETLY 
BEATING THE COMPETITION 
WITHASTYLEALL HIS OWN 
BY MARK VANCIL 


itas hard as youcan, and 
each time both take astep 
forward. Now you’restill 
throwing it as hard as you 
can. My dad used to make us 
do that to make us competi- 
tive. | guess it worked.” 

It worked so well that 
Kendall sacrificed a promis- 
ing career in baseball be- 
cause the game didn’t offer 
the same opportunities for 
virtuoso performance and 
one-on-one one-upsman- 
ship. “In basketball, guys 


game-high 27 points as Char- 
lotte upset Golden State. 
Sometimes, the intensity 
gets him into trouble. Gill took 
alittle too much enthusiasm 
to the weight room prior to the 
*91-92 season, and it turned 
out to be a dangerous mix. By 
training camp, Gillcould 
bench press more than 300 
pounds. But the extra 
weight—Gill arrived at training 
camp weighing 220 pounds 
rather than his natural 195— 
made the first six weeks of the 
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season an unexpected strug- 
gle. Often playing out of posi- 
tion, he split time betwee 


both back-court spots until : 


Muggsy Bogues, and, fighting = 


S 
a 


his body, Gill’s second sea- 


son bobbed and weaved until S 


late December. 

“That was too much,” Gill 
says, of the extra weight. He 
altered his training program. 
“When you started to see 
those 20-point games, that’s 
when | had started to lose the 
weight.” 

And that’s when the future 
brightened. With Rex Chap- 
man injured and soon com- 
pletely out of the picture, and 
the point now Bogues’ exclu- 
sive domain, Gill ripped off a 
team-record 14 straight 
games with 20 or more 
points, shooting 49.3 percent 
from the floor and averaging 
24.1 points agame. Inone 
six-day period, Gill burned 
Portland (twice), Seattle and 
the Lakers—three of those 
games played on the road— 
scoring no fewer than 22 
points in any one game while 
hitting 52 percent of his shots. 

The other end took shape 
as well. During a 10-game run 
that overlapped the scoring 
streak, Gill found himself de- 
fending Chicago’s Jordan, 
Portland’s Drexler, Denver’s 
Joe Dumars, Philadelphia’s 
Jeff Hornacek, Indiana’s Reg- 
gie Miller, Seattle’s Ricky 
Pierce, Sacramento’s Mitch 
Richmond (twice) and the Lak- 
ers’ Byron Scott. They com- 
bined to average 19.2 points 
against Gill but shot just under 
38 percent in the process. 

“I think he has a chance to 
be astar,” says New Jersey 
head coach Chuck Daly. “He’s 
a terrific player, and there’s not 
alothe can’t do. He’s even 
more versatile than Dumars 
because hecan play two, 
maybe even three, positions.” 

Dumars may even agree, 
saying: “I like the way Kendall 
plays, and | like his demeanor 
onthe court. In some ways he 
plays like me, because he can 
play both guard spots and he 
is agood defensive player. 
But Kendall's bigger and 
stronger and faster than me.” 

And just about every other 
shooting guard as well. After 
Jordan, Drexler, Dumars, 
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Boston’s Reggie Lewis and, 
to alesser extent, Hornacek 
and Richmond, not another 
player at that position does as 
much at both ends of the 
floor. By the end of next sea- 
son, that field might thin even 
more. Neither Miller nor 
Drexler, both of whom be- 
came All-Stars in their third 
seasons, were coming off 
sophomore efforts as com- 
plete as Gill’s. Lewis, Hor- 
nacek and Richmond, though 
often brilliant, don’t have the 
defensive instincts of Gill. 


t’s not playing agood 
game of basketball that 
makes Kendall Gill 
unique, however. The 
young man’s a total pack- 
age, well-positioned in 
this era of product endorse- 
ment and unlimited marketing 
opportunities for the right ath- 
lete-cum-businessman. 

Gill has exhibited a knack 
for money matters since 
childhood. In addition to own- 
ing stocks and real estate 
holdings, Gill works hard to 
develop the data base for 
arapidly growing fan 
club/camp business. And he 
rarely misses an opportunity. 
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When achild approaches Gill 
for an autograph, he gladly 
signs and then makes his 
own request. “Just put your 
name and address down 
here, and I'll send you alittle 
something in the mail,” Gill 
willsay with asmile. 

In explaining this shame- 
less pursuit of more children’s 
names for his mailing list—the 
foundation, perhaps, of future 
profits—Gill says: “As alittle 
kid, |hated to be without 
money. I’d have a grass-cut- 
ting business in the summer, 
then a snow-shoveling busi- 
ness in the winter.” Already 
planning for a life after bas- 
ketball and intent on making 
enough money “for my chil- 
dren’s children,” Gill talks of 
owning ateam instead of 
coaching one. 

Meanwhile, the Charlotte 
front office is feeling the ef- 
fects of his business acumen; 
a clause in his contract allows 
Gill to become arestricted 
free agent after the 92-93 
season. If he exercises the 
option and thenrefusesa 
multiyear deal, Gill could be 
an unrestricted free agent af- 
ter the 93-94 season. 

“That's my option,” he 


says. “But! want to stay be- 
cause we have avery good 
nucleus and | love the commu- 
nity. | didn’t like it at first. Now | 
have some emotional ties to 
Charlotte. It was a good busi- 
ness move for me, and! was 
fortunate enough to get there. 

“If we can get something 
done,” he says of anew deal, 
“l will be a happy man.” 

But certainly not compla- 
cent. Although Gill’s high 
school team reached the 
state title game and his col- 
lege team made the Final 
Four, neither returned home a 
champion. Obviously, Gill 
sees an NBAtitle as neces- 
sary to the ultimate success 
of his professional career. 
And there is much more that 
swims along the edges of 
Gill’s mind. It’s part of the rea- 
sonhecan’t sleep late. “I 
used to,” he says, “but! can’t, 
because| feel like | might 
have missed something.” 

He has ahungry mind and 
many interests. He studies 
the Bible, reads the Koran, 
and is quick to share his 
views on social and political 
matters. When confused or 
troubled, Gill calls former pro- 
fessors at his alma mater for 
guidance. He remains fasci- 
nated by the wisdom of older 
men, particularly relatives. 
Thereis, inshort, much to 
consider. 

“A lot of people think I’m 
making it,” says Gill. “They 
ask me, ‘How does it feel to 
make it?’ But | haven’t made it 
yet. Financially, maybe. But 
once! become mentally in 
tune with myself, comfortable 
with my surroundings, then | 
will have made it. | may seem 
down to earth now, but there 
are still alot of things that 
bother me, things | haven’t 
figured out. 

“Once | have figured those 
things out, | will have made it. 
It’s not so much the money. | 
wasn’t poor, but! wasn’t rich 
as alittle kid, and I’m just as 
happy now as! was then. 
That’s why | talk to the older 
people, guys 60, 70 years old. 
They have been through a lot. 
They know things.” 

And Kendall Gill is learning 
fast.* 


Mark Vancilis a free-lance writer 
who lives in Chicago. 


“How Does Arnold Do It?” (cont'd) 

JW: John, you’ve had one heck of a year. 
JA: Thanks, Jay, I know. 

JW: Let’s go over the highlights: two per- 
fect games, 17 in the “W” column, a phe- 
nomenal 1.85 ERA, 10 homers, 26 RBI's, 
and three walks... 

JA: One, really. Ramirez stepped into the 
pitch. 

JW: You mean the /ate Pascual Ramirez? 
JA: Right. 

JW: Regardless, John, you’re one hot item. 
You took the Tuna Salad Invitational Fish- 
ing Tournament in Cleveland in the off- 
season, too. 

JA: Y’know, if we can stop for just a second, 
I'd like to tell your readers something... 
JW: Sure. 

JA: I'd like to congratulate anybody to- 
tally nuts enough to have read this far: 
Reason being, the first 1,000 folks to writé 
will win a free PayDay Totally Nuts T-Shirt. 
Just write: PayDay Surprise T-Shirt Offer, 
P.O.Box 4048, Monticello, MN 55565-4048. 
(One size fits all.) This offer _ is 
running in several magazine 

during August, Septembe: 

and October, so mail in you 

request promptly because w 

can only honor the first 1,000; 

JW: Fair enough, John. Any 

thing else I’m forgetting? 


JA: Yeah, I’ve beaten my 10-year age 


old son at every Nintendo game in 
existence. His ego’s a little bruise’ 
but he’s got to learn about losin: 
It’s pretty important. You’v 
gotta’ be humble, ya’ know 
And I believe humiliation ~ 

the best way to learn hur 
bleness. 

JW: Couldn’t agree 
more, John. So how? 
you doit, John? / 
you training d’ 
ferently? Mo: 
weights? Ne 
diet? Ne 
sleer 
habit 
Wh- 
th 


behind John Arnold’s succes 

JA: It’s attitude, Jay. It’s al’ 

totally attitude. Look, I’m 

30 years old. Guys half my 

age are gunning for my jok 

so I’ve gotta’ keep a totally 

open and “up” attitude. Nov 

all I think about is winning. 

And the screenplay I’m writing. 

JW: Screenplay? 

JA: That’s right, Jay. I’m seeking total spir- 
itual and finan cial harmony by 


channeling my ener 
into this screenp 
The workin title is 
“Beyond Reli€® the John 
Arnold Story.” 


‘W: I like it. Another 
baseball word- 
play 
thing... 


Ok a mighty bus 
ity. It’s got drama 
@; baseball, some racy 
more baseball. What’s 
citing about it, Jay, is that 
fina’ play myself. 

fHats fascinating, John. I didn’t real- 
you were an actor. 

fA: Well, you've seen my commercials, 


Pright? 


JW: Uh huh. 
JA: I've gotten a lot better since then. Any- 


way, the other exciting 
thing is that Odelia 
DeCampi, ne famous 
Italian movi i goddess is 
gonna’ play Se my high school 
sweethea~* herr was in Indiana. 

JW: Is that a little weird, John? I 
mear an Italian film goddess play- 


ing a wholesome 
country girl fron 
the Midwest? 

JA: Well, once shi 


osc 
Ps the 
accent 
I'm pretty s\ 
she'll be great: 
I mean, she’s 
really versatile. Ttnink she sees 
it as achal- 
‘enge 
the 4 
work? 
JA: Yea, that 
i too. 


oy JW: A great 
season 


she nee\ 


victoriou 

tuna fishing 
shew...what’s néx 
or Joh Full Auto” Arnold? 


JA: Food. 


IW: You 
mean you're gonna’ open 
Arestaurant or something? 

JA: No. I'm thinking about downing this 
PayDay candy bar. It’s got the taste I like 
and it’s loaded with peanuts. Why, Jay, 


“Were not 
“going against 
each other. That's 

not the way 
it works at 
Notre Dame. ° 
—Mirer 


ATaS3A NOY. 


uring a spring football prac- 
tice season in 1967, Roger 
Valdiserri, the University of 
Notre Dame’s sports infor- 
mation director, stood 
chatting with a local colum- 
nist when highly touted freshman 
quarterback Joe Theismann (pro- 
nounced THEESMANN) ran 
across the field. “There’s 
THEESMANN,” the writer said, 
nudging the SID. “No,” Valdiserri 
shot back, “that’s THIGHS- 
MAN...as in HEISMAN.” 

After convincing the quarter- 
back and future broadcaster to 
change the pronunciation of his 
last name, Valdiserri spent the 
next three years developing the 
most elaborate Heisman Trophy 
campaign in Notre Dame history. 
Thatis to say, he did alot of 
rhyming and precious little else. 
Full color brochures? 
Posters? Theismann 
dolls? No. No. No. 

“That wouldn’t have 
been the Notre Dame 
way,” Valdiserri says. 

The pronunciation 
changeis alegendary 
moment in college foot- 


ball history that underscores 
Notre Dame’s odd love/hate rela- 
tionship with the game’s most 
coveted individual award. For 
most schools, anything goes in 
promoting a Heisman Trophy 
candidate. But Notre Dame, 
which has won seven Heismans, 
more than any other program, 
considers such campaigning 
undignified, not to mention 
harmful toa program 
whose annual goal is 
the national champi- 
onship. 
“Allofthese 
Heismans we 


have around here are great for recruit- 
ing,” says coach Lou Holtz. “But having a 
Heisman candidate on the team can of- 
ten do more harm than good. Our goals 
are team goals. We don’t promote one 
player above the rest.” 

But Heisman candidates are the in- 
evitable result of fielding one of the na- 
tion’s top teams, one that appears on na- 
tional television 10 times or more a sea- 
son. How could the Heisman voters not 
take a second look at senior quarterback 
Rick Mirer and junior Jerome Bettis, who 
is single-handedly redefining the role of 
the fullback? 

Sorry, Lou. 

W here he is! There’s Rick Mir- 

er.” At the entrance to Notre 
Dame’s weight roomona 
hotsummer afternoon, a 
10-year-old boy tugs at his 
father’s shirt. “Go on,” the 


ON THE 
TRAIL 


RICK MIRER 


father instructs, “don’t be shy.” The boy 
approaches Mirer and asks for an auto- 
graph. Mirer smiles that cover-boy smile 
and signs a program. The boy glows. 

“It would be very easy to lose your 
head with all this attention,” Mirer says a 
few minutes later, sipping a soft drink 
with his feet propped on the strength 
coach’s desk. “But I’m determined not to 
let it affect me. The kids are great. How 
could you not enjoy that? But there’s an- 
other side to being the Notre Dame quar- 
terback.” 

The other side landed him in jail last 
fall. Ina highly publicized incident that 
was magnified because of his position 
on America’s Team, Mirer was arrested 
for public drunkenness when he went to 
pick up a friend at an off-campus party. 
Five days later, the charges were dis- 
missed, but Mirer believes the flap 
scarred his reputation. 

“People out there who don’t know 


NOTRE DAME'S RICK 
MIRER AND JEROME 
BETTIS ARE RUNNING 
MATES AS WELL AS 
RIVALS IN THE 
HEISMAN RACE 

By Keith Dunnavant 


I WIP-O.LOHE 


anything about 
me probably 
think I’m an 
alcoholic,” 
Mirer says. 
“But that’s 
not who | am. 
| wasn’t drunk. 
|hadn’thada 
sip [of alcohol] 
in three hours. 
Butlranintoa 
cop who want- 
edtomakea 
big deal out of nothing, and it hurt 
me.” 

Notre Dame coaches and play- 
ers insist Mirer was innocent, and 
his image seems largely untar- 
nished. The kids still wait for auto- 
graphs. The girls still smile when 
he walks to class. And the pro 
scouts still drool. He has the kind 
of rifle arm and football smarts that 
could make him another Joe Mon- 
tana, his idol. 

“Rick is the kind of athlete you 
want at quarterback,” says Skip 
Holtz, Lou’s son and offensive co- 
ordinator. “He has the cannon for 
an arm and the speed, not to men- 
tion the leadership skills. He has it 
all.” 

But the on-field spotlight has 
not always been kind. For three 
years, Mirer has been held up as 
the next Montana. Sometimes he 
has delivered. Sometimes he has 
not. Sometimes there have been 
boos. After tasting both the bitter 
and the sweet of a life in the fish- 
bowl, Mirer worries about the 
world of even greater pressure and 
exposure that seems inevitable af- 


Bettis is 
reinventing 
the fullback 
position 
with his 
combin- 
ation of 
speed and 
size. 


3 ter this season, when he is expect- 


‘0 be an early draft pick. 
of me wants to be like 
; d part of me 
“The football 
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‘Rick deserves 
whatever he 
gets .I don't 
‘see him as 

competition. 
No way.” 
—Beitis 


ESELY 


squeeze every last yard out of 
every play.” 

Says Mirer: “Just be- 
cause I’m the quarterback | 
doesn’t mean I’m not sup- 
posed to get hit. Football’s 
acontact sport.” 

Bursting into the starting 
lineup as asophomore, Mirer 
showed early flashes of bril- 
liance at the helm of an all-star of- 
fensive lineup. The comparisons to Mon- 
tana came early and often. Through his 
first three years, he passed for 4,121 
yards and 26 touchdowns and piloted 
the Irish to an 18-6 record as the starter. 
But 18-6 is nothing to smile about at 
Notre Dame. The most important stat in 
Mirer’s resume is zero. Zero national 
championships as a starter would leave 
his legacy incomplete and severely di- 
minish his Heisman hopes. 

“The most important goal for me is to 
win the national championship,” Mirer 
says. “It’s expected of us. We expect it of 
ourselves. What happens above that is 
fine, but | don’t make [the Heisman] a 
goal.” 

Notre Dame’s contention for the na- 
tional championship and Mirer’s con- 
tention for the Heisman are intertwined. 
For all his passing skills, he cannot win it, 
as Ty Detmer did, on stats. He must win it 


5 


Since he’s at Notre Dame, Bettis will have ample opportunity to dazzle 


Mirer’s right. If the Fight- 
ing Irish have to pass that 


lose more games than 

anyone expects, and 

Mirer will have no prayer 
of winning the Heisman. 
Bettis must have a good 
season for Mirer to entertain 
hopes of winning. Withouta 
proven tailback, Bettis is the key 
to the Irish running game, which, above 
all, must take some of the pressure off 
Mirer and an inexperienced offensive 
line. But what if Bettis compiles impres- 
sive rushing numbers, somewhat super- 
seding Mirer and the passing attack? 
Perhaps Bettis would emerge as the Irish 
Heisman candidate. 

Mirer insists he sees Bettis as a team- 
mate, not a competitor. 

“Would | like to win the Heisman? 
Sure,” Mirer says. “But we’re not going 
against each other. That’s not the way it 
works at Notre Dame.” 


he room is dark, except for the 
videotaped images from Notre 
Dame's 42-26 victory over Stan- 
ford last season. The plays zoom 
by as Skip Holtz searches for the 
perfect snap to define Jerome 
Bettis, his fullback with a tailback’s 


national television audiences and Heisman voters. 


as the talented leader of acontending 
team. No one knows this better than Mir- 
er. 

“If we passed 50 times agame, | 
might have a better chance,” he says. 
“But | don’t want us to pass that often, 
because we’re not as good a team pass- 
ing so much.” 
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speed and a linebacker’s temperament. 
Victory! “There it is,” Holtz says, clicking 
the machine into reverse and then play. 
On the screen, Bettis takes a handoff 
from Mirer on aroutine trap near mid- 
field, and, boom, he’s gone. He charges 
through the hole like a fullback, but then 
“Big Daddy”, as they call him on the 


practice field, turns on the fancy moves, 
making one cut to avoid a linebacker, a 
spin The Temptations would admire to 
dodge the strong safety, and then 
slams on the accelerator. Amoment lat- 
er, he kicks it into overdrive, using his 
4.58 speed to outrun most of the Stan- 
ford defense, seemingly unhampered 
by his muscular, 5-foot-11, 247-pound 
fullback’s frame. Finally, a cornerback 
with maybe 4.5 speed catches up and 
prepares to make the tackle inside the 
five-yard line. Reverting to his lineback- 
er’s training, Bettis lowers his shoulder 
and gives the cornerback something to 
think about as they collide near the two. 
Afterward, Bettis springs to his feet. The 
cornerback takes a second or two to 
account for all of his internal organs. 

“This is what makes Jerome so spe- 
cial,” Holtz says, reversing the tape and 
dissecting the play. “He has all the 
strengths of a good fullback, but he can 
also make these incredible cuts and 
change directions at a split second and 
then...the speed. He has tailback 
speed. Plus, helikes to hit people, 
which comes from his daysasa 
linebacker.” 

Ah, the linebacker subject. At this, 
Bettis’ eyes light up. With his size, 
quickness and aggressiveness, he 
knows he could have been a terrific col- 
lege linebacker. As ahigh 
school middle linebacker in 
Detroit, Bettis averaged 15 
tackles per game and won 
raves from any recruiter 
who saw him slam some 
running back to the turf. 
But so few people seemed 
to notice what he did on of- 
fense: As asenior fullback, 
he rushed for 1,355 yards 
and 14 touchdowns. 

“So many of the re- 
cruiters couldn’t under- 
stand why | wanted to play 
fullback,” Bettis says. 
“They couldn’t understand 
why anyone would actually 
want to play fullback when 
he could play linebacker. 
That’s because so many of 
those schools looked at the 
fullback position as just an- 
other blocker lined up in the 
backfield. But! knew | 
could be more.” 

So he chose Notre 
Dame because Lou Holtz 
actually wanted him as a fullback. Holtz 
saw something special: “He had this 
rare combination of tools that could re- 
ally add a dimension to our offense.” Af- 
ter backing up Rodney Culverasa 
freshman, Bettis bulled his way into the 
starting lineup in 91 and gave the Fight- 
ing Irish the kind of go-to fullback un- 


‘Alot of people 


don teven use 
the fullback any 


more....Lfeel like 
I'm blazing a 
trail. —Bettis 


seen in college football since Texas’ 
Earl Campbell rumbled his way to the 
Heisman Trophy in ’77. After watching 
him slam and bam for 178 yards and 
two touchdowns on 24 carries, USC 
coach Larry Smith called Bettis the best 
college fullback he’d ever seen. His 972 
yards fell just 62 short of Jerome Heav- 
ens’ rushing record for Irish fullbacks, 
which no one seems to want him to for- 
get. 

“Everywhere | go, people bring up 
that stat,” Bettis says, slamming his fist 
on aconference table in mock disgust 
and then laughing. “But that’s good. | 
kind of like having someone else’s ca- 
reer thrown in my face. Ten years from 
now, they’re going to have another 
good fullback in here, and they’re going 
to be telling him, “Yeah, you’re pretty 
good, but you’ve got along way to 
equal ol’ Bettis.” 

Bettis knows his Heisman fortunes 
are inextricably linked to Mirer’s perfor- 
mance. The better Mirer plays, the more 
likely Notre Dame wins big, and the 
more likely Bettis draws the attention 
of voters who might have over- : 
looked him during the Irish’s 
mediocre ’91 season . Butit’s 
a double-edged sword. 
Such ascenario would also 
raise Mirer’s stakes. As the 
lrish quarterback, Mirer 
doesn’t need to catch any- 
one’s attention. He only has 
to perform. Bettis understands 


RICK MIRER oe, 


the realities. 

“It’s natural to look at the quarter- 
back,” Bettis says. “] don’t have a prob- 
lem with that. Is it always fair? Who 
knows? But Rick deserves whatever he 
gets. | don’t see him as the competition. 
No way.” 

Winning the Heisman would be 
great, but Bettis sees his mission at 
Notre Dame in a larger, more historic 
context. He wants to resurrect the col- 
lege fullback. Twenty years ago, when 
run-based offenses such as the wish- 
bone and veer dominated the college 
game, the fullback’s job was pivotal. He 
had to be a sure-footed runner, a de- 
pendable receiver and a bruising block- 
er. But when the passing game became 
more prominent in the ’80s, the fullback 
position, as we once knew it, died. The 
fullback evolved into more of a blocker 
than arunner, hastening an exodus of 
the best athletes to defense. 

“A lot of people don’t even use the 
fullback any more,” Bettis says. “They 
don’t even put a fullback on the All- 
America teams. That’s how bad it’s got- 
ten. | feel like I’m blazing a trail. |hope 
people see in me that when you puta 
skill person at the position and give him 
achance to run with the ball, it can really 
add something to your offense.” 

He adds split seconds, mostly. The 
average fullback bulls up the middle for 
three or four yards, istackled bya 
linebacker and considers his job done. 
Not Bettis. He has the ability to blast 
through the same hole and then, witha 
tailback’s grace, dip and dodge and 
turn atrap into a big gain. But when the 
time comes, he'll lower his shoulder and 
play the traditional role as well as any- 
one. 

But a fullback for the Heisman? Odd 
though it seems to mention the two 
words in the same sentence, Bettis is 
the type of player who warrants that kind 
of attention. He is redefining his position 
and should have ample opportunity to 
define himself with a few dazzling plays 
on national television. A fullback can win 
the Heisman in this eraif he plays at 
Notre Dame and gets enough snaps. Af- 
ter all, until two years ago, the prospect 
of a punt returner winning the game’s 
most coveted award seemed ludicrous; 
and then Irish speedster Rocket Ismail 
finished aclose second to Brigham 

Young’s Detmer. Worse case, 
Bettis can make a name for 
himself this year and 
_ emerge as a front-run- 
4 nerin 1993. 
3 “| wonder what all 
those people who re- 
cruited. me as a 
linebacker would say if 
| won?” Bettis asks. 
Whoops?* 
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rst things first: Jim Lachey is the best offensive line- 
P=: in professional football. We submit this state- 
~ mentnotas fact, but as pure, unadulterated opinion. 
And you know howitis with opinions. They are inexpen- 
sive little buggers, usually sold in five- and 10-pound bags, 
«and folks are always trying to give us their opinions, 
whether we want them or not. 
And here we are, heaving this opinion at you, this opin- 
ion that Jim Lachey, proud member of the Super Bow! 


sional football. ‘And you’re just going to have to take our 
word for it, since it’s next to impossible to hold up a pile of 
numbers and statistics and say: “See? This proves that 
Jim Lachey is theibest.” Just doesn’t work that way in the 
offensive-lineman business. We can give you passing 
yardage if you want to talk quarterbacks, or earned-run 
average if you want to talk pitchers, or goals and assists if 
you want to talk hockey players, but, alas, professional 
footballlinemen, especially on the offensive side of the 
table, are not easily Statisticized. 

we can at least give you some testimonials. 
an, for instance, turn to Redskins general manager 
ey Casserly, who says, “Because of all the work he’s 
the weight room, and because of the kind of team 
r heis, l’d say Jim has made himself just about the 


Y STEVE 


tackle in the game. 
champion Washington Redskins, card-carrying resident 


of Hog Heaven, is the best offensive linemanin profes- On thatblind side, and 


EMAN INI 
FOOTBALL 


fn to John Hannah, the former New Eng- 
any consider the pest offensive line- 


man ever, “ 
organization,” s 
become agreat, 

Or we can tu 
York Jets. “Right 


ny Munozis getting o 


Other team has, andh 


ability and the intellige: 


there are no compensatin 
things, oryou’re not going to 
Lacheyisina class by himself 
See that? Did the work in the weight "eee, 
players—Hogs, all of them—around himé 
tion too. 
OK, with this guy being so great the best o 
man in football, we lined upa g 
Redskin Park in suburban 
Airport, on a beauti z 
Lachey. He was onh 


his 6-foot-6, 290-pound body onto a wooden beichnext ton 
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the ’Skins practice field and talked 
sports with us. 

We talked about the good old days 
of Jim Lachey’s post-childhood, back 
when he was making aname for him- 
self at Ohio State. We talked about his 
years with the San Diego Chargers 
(1985-87), then we talked about his 
very brief (one game) stint with the 
Raiders, astint that came to an end 
when the ’Skins picked him up for 
quarterback Jay Schroeder one week 
into the 1988 season in one of the most 
controversial—and lopsided—deals in 
history, a deal Raiders boss Al Davis 
will never hear the end of. 

We asked about this business of be- 
ing The Best Offensive Lineman In Foot- 
ball, and he gets right into it. “A lot of it 
has to do with coming to an organiza- 
tion that’s a winner,” he says. “I think it’s 
great if people want to say I’m the best 
and all that, but, really, it’s just a matter 
of getting into the right situation. What 
happened was, | died and went to Hog 
Heaven.” 

We asked about fantasies. If your 
name is Jim Lachey, and people are be- 
ginning to call you the best offensive 
lineman in football, and you've already 
won a Super Bowl, what do you fanta- 
size about? Another Super Bow!? Is it all 
that simple? Lots and lots of Super 
Bowls, ala Franco Harris, Terry Brad- 
shaw and those guys from Pittsburgh? 
Do you fantasize about perhaps sup- 
planting John Hannah as the next great- 
est offensive lineman of all time? 
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“| fantasize about 
baseball,” Lachey 
says. “I know this 
sounds weird, but] 
fantasize about being a 
relief pitcher and pitch- 
ing inthe seventh 
game of the World Se- 
ries. It’s the bottom of 
the ninth inning and I’m 
coming in to pitch for 
the Orioles, and we’re 
up by arun, with the ty- 
ing run on third and the 
winning run on second. 
What an incredible, in- 
credible thrill that 
would be. Having the 
whole world on your 
shoulders like that. If 
you getthe guy out, 
your team wins it all. 
And then you blow 
some smoke across 
the plate and you strike 
the guy out, andthe 
place goes nuts. What 
a thing that would be.” 

If you’re wondering 
where this wild fantasy 
comes from, perhaps 
an explanation isin order. Seems 
Lachey’s agent is the very respected, 
much-liked Jeff Moorad, and it so hap- 
pens that Moorad also represents 
Gregg Olson, the resident bullpen spe- 


“| think it’s great if 
people want to say 
I’m the best and all 
that, but, really, it’s 
just a matter of 
getting into the right 
situation. What 
happened was, | died 
and went to Hog 
Heaven.” — Lachey 


cialist for the Washington-Baltimore 
area’s other great sports franchise, the 
Orioles. Lachey and Olson have be- 
come rather chummy the last couple of 
years—they slide each other free tick- 
ets, they visit each other at practice 
sessions and games, their wives hang 
out—and, well, Olson has been filling 
Lachey’s head with a lot of baseball 
talk. 

“I never played much baseball,” 
Lachey says, which is certainly under- 
standable considering his hoglike size. 


“| wish | had. | enjoy the strategy of the 
game, and | respect what Gregg does 
for a living. Of course, we all give hima 
hard time. He comes in and throws a 
couple of pitches two or three times a 
week, and he makes all that money. 
And give him a little blister on his finger 
and he can’t play.” 

We checked with Mr. Olson on this 
baseball banter. Olson, speaking from a 
hotel room somewhere in America, says 
he often talks with Lachey about base- 
ball. “When we get together, | want to 
talk football, and he wants to talk base- 
ball,” Olson says. “Il have absolutely no 
wild ideas about being a lineman, but, in 
terms of temperament, he could bea 
relief pitcher. He has that rare ability to 
get very intense for the game and then 
turn it off as soon as the game is over. 
You need that to be a relief pitcher.” 

Alas for Major League Baseball, Jim 
Lachey will not be hopping into any 
two-sport cabs with the likes of Deion 
Sanders and running off to play some 
baseball. He will stay with the business 
of football, and business will continue to 
be good. The Redskins are a supertal- 
ented club, the reigning champions of 
the NFL, and Lachey has avoided seri- 
ous injury, and what could be better 
than that? 

“I plan on doing this as long as they'll 
pay me to doit,” he says. “I have no in- 
tentions to quit. Maybe |’ll play 15 years. 
Who can tell? | could get a serious in- 
jury, and that would be it. Butif!do 
keep playing, it won't be just to hang on. 
I’ve been lucky with my money because 
l’ve gotten some help with it, and if | 
walked out of here right now, | wouldn’t 
have to work again the rest of my life. 

“| have security. And that’s important, 
because when this is all done, |’ll be able 
to do something | want to do. I’ll probably 
go into business. But, hey, maybel’ll be 
an actor or something. That might be 
kind of fun. Of course, [John] Riggins is 
already trying that, so we’d have to clear 
him out of the way first.” 

Ah, such upbeat banter from the best 
offensive lineman in football, about play- 
ing baseball, about having lots of mon- 
ey, about (tee hee) perhaps one day be- 
ing an actor. But if there is amethod to 
any of this soft-spoken madness, itis 
this: Simply put, Jim Lachey is truly at 
home asa Redskin, truly ahappy 
camper, and that’s half the battle. This is 
aman who only four years ago used to 
talk about “playing closer to home” be- 
cause the kid from Ohio could not get 
the Ohio out of him. Ohio always was 
home, where his family and friends 
were, and such is the man’s allegiance 
to Ohio State that he once donated the 
equivalent of a full scholarship back to 
the school—and this was before he was 
making the big, big bucks. 


“When | was at Ohio State, we’d all 
go over to the ROTC building and listen 
to Woody Hayes tell stories. He was 
teaching military history or something, 
and we’d go over there to say hello, and 
he always said you should give some- 
thing back to your school. He’d say, ‘If 
you can’t pay back, pay forward.’ And 
that’s what! did. | went out and had 
some success, and now |’m helping 
someone down the road have the same 
success.” 

Nice words. But these days Lachey 
is sharing himself with Redskin Country, 
as Redskin Country is now home. Oh, 
the man will retire someday and proba- 
bly move back to Ohio, but let the 
record show that the Lachey family has 
settled in nicely in the Washington-Bal- 
timore area. He andhis wifeowna 
home here. They hang out here. They 
go to Orioles games. 

And since the Redskins, with all 
their success, have helped make 
Lachey the best offensive lineman in z 
football, Lachey is giving something % 
back. He has pitched in and helped out 3 
with the local Ronald McDonald 4 
House, and on the day we caught up = 
with him, he was on his way to Wingate 
Elementary School in Bethesda, Md., 
to take part in an MS (multiple sclero- 
sis) Readathon. 

Funny how things change. Remem- 
ber, we’re talking about a guy who was 
so unhappy during his days with the 
Chargers, it could be argued that he ac- 
tually had become acancer on the 
team, right down to making unflattering 
comments about his own teammates. 
And while Lachey was a very good foot- 
ball player in those days, he certainly 
was not the best. The Raiders were able 
to get him for no other reason than the 
Chargers were trying to get rid of him, 
and then the Raiders merely used him 
as a bartering chip in their search fora 
quarterback. 

“Jim was nota star when we got 
him,” says Bobby Beathard, at the time 
the general manager of the Redskins 
and now the Chargers’ GM. “He was a 
star in the making, but, no, nota star. 
And to be honest, we had our reserva- 
tions about him. He was a finesse player 
who lacked strength, and he didn’t have 
a good year that first season with us. 

“The question,” says Beathard, “was 
whether he had the makeup to get into 
the weight room and do the work it 
takes to bea star. Well, you know the 
answer to that question. Certainly, be- 
ing around the Grimms and the Jacobis 
and the Mays and Bostics helped a lot. 
Those guys have a work ethic that rubs 
off on people.” 

Says Lachey: “It all worked out....It’s 
really been a great situation for me here. 
And at the time the trade was made, | 


have to say | didn’t think that would be 
the case. | certainly didn’t think people 
would be saying, you know, talking 
about meas...” 


So say it, Jim: best offensive lineman 
in football. 

And why...why is he the best? 
Strength, athleticism and smarts. And 
this kind of attitude: “If | have one thing 
going for me, it’s that | view every play 
as an assignment,” he says. “There are 


maybe 75 plays ina game, so you have 
75 assignments. You could make 74 
straight great plays, and then on the 
75th play you let some guy blow by you 
and sack the quarterback, and then you 
feel just terrible.” 

Incredibly, that 75th play never came 
last season. Not once did somebody 
blow past Lachey and sack the quarter- 
back. 

So he’s the best. And with this title 
come these words, free of charge, 
from John Hannah: “I know he’s too 
smart to let the title go to his head. 
There will be some players he goes up 
with who are going to be intimidated 
by him, but there will also be players 
who get up for him. They’Il be saying, 
‘If lcan get by Jim Lachey, | can be 
somebody.’ ”* 


Steve Buckley isa SPORT contributor based in 
Boston. 
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tlast, it’s final. The scoreboard 

reads Philadelphia 5, Atlanta 0. The 

Dodgers can now give the visiting 
Cubs their undivided attention and forget 
about those 12-year-old Greatest Crash- 
es into Outfield Walls highlights that play 
incessantly on the Mitsubishi big-screen 
high above left field. It’s Aug. 31, and 
scoreboard watching doesn’t officially 
begin till the morrow, the first day of the 
season's final month. 

But who can blame the Dodgers? A 
win over the Cubs (which they goon to 
get) closes Los Angeles’ deficit in the Na- 
tional League West to one game behind 
the first-place Braves. From this day on, 
the teams are never more than two 
games apart until Atlanta’s wrap party on 
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WHEN THEGAMES. START RUNNING 
OUT THE PRESSURE STARTS BUILDING UP. BY TOM SINGER 


October 5—a rack of 831 hours, every 
one of them consumed by baseball. 

“Baseball, 24 hours a day. The men- 
tal stress, day to day. No, | don’t enjoy 
it,” the Braves’ Brian Hunter says. “It’s a 
hard job now. Catching the Dodgers is 
ail anyone thinks about.” Braves out- 
fielder Ron Gant nods and adds, “The 
anxiety level’s high enough for nose- 
bleed.” 

If Atlanta is the fox, Los Angeles is the 
rabbit. The “safe” lead of July is melting, 
and the Dodgers start to hallucinate. 

“Everyone’s against us,” says Darry! 
Strawberry. “Everywhere we go, there is 
tremendous pressure because nobody 
wants to see us win.” 

“Face it,” says Dodgers pitcher John 
Candelaria, “and Il can say this because 


I’ve been on the other side—a lot of 
teams don’t like the Dodgers, with their 
high-profile manager out there huggin’ 
and kissin’ on guys.” 

During the days of September, it 
stops being a game. It becomes four 
walls, closing in. “A very obsessive peri- 
od,” Twins manager Tom Kelly calls it. 

Since 1901, 83 of the 224 title races 
have been decided by no fewer than 
three games, andthe Braves and 
Dodgers in 1991 are merely the latest 
captives of September. 

“It’s a challenge; they’re there every 
day,” Strawberry says. “How can you 
take your eyes off the scoreboard? The 
expectations of me are pretty high; | 
know that. | take more time preparing 
mentally. Time to suck it up.” 

“Every day, the focus is pretty severe. 


You feel the world’s eyes on your every 
move,” Gant says. Braves pitcher Tom 
Glavine says he feels more pressure on 
each pitch: “And every time the phone 
rings. | must get a hundred calls a day.” 
Atlanta thrid baseman Terry Pendleton 
goes home hoping that his wife doesn’t 
bring up baseball. “That’s all we get ev- 
erywhere else,” he says. “I don’t want to 
take it home too.” 

“Something exciting happens to you 
every day,” David Justice, the Braves’ 
right fielder, says with a bewildered 
smile, “but you can’t dwell onit. You 
right away have to think of the next game 
because every one of them is so impor- 
tant.” 

Each September has its particular 
snapshots. But all Septembers have 
common elements. Players thrive, wilt or 
simply crack. Clubhouses are chilled by 


pointed fingers and icy stares. Man- 
agers’ convictions waver. Aggressive 
front offices blindside the opposition. 
And the most basic and repetitive ele- 
ment, pitcher vs. batter, can become 
momentous. 

In the final week of the 1985 season, 
the Royals were closing fast, aKansas 
City trademark. “September was our 
time. All we ever wanted was to be close 
in September, when we did things better 
than the other guys,” says John Schuer- 
holz, who spent 22 years in the Royals 
organization before joining the Braves in 
1990. The Royals trailed the Angels for 
the bulk of that season before moving in- 
to the lead by taking three of four from 
California to open the week. But Kansas 
City’s momentum appeared to be wan- 
ing on the last Saturday night of the sea- 
son. 

Through 5% innings, the Royals were 


hamburger to Oakland left-hander Tim 
Birtsas, who was throwing a three-hitter 
and leading 4-0. When Willie Wilson 
beat out a roller to short, bringing up 
George Brett, optimism remained heavi- 
ly guarded; the Royals hadn’t overcome 
afour-run deficit all season. 

In an Arlington, Texas, hotel room, 
512 miles away, Gene Mauch, Gene and 
Jackie Autry, and Angels players hud- 
dled around a beat-up transistor radio 
that was crackling with interference. 
Twelve more outs and they stay alive. 

Approaching the plate, Brett thinks: “I 
want this situation. | know | feel better 
facing this pitcher than he does seeing 
me.” Birtsas, a 25-year-old rookie, is 
outpsyched and gives up atwo-run 
homer. “Dadgum that George,” Gene 
Autry says to the radio. 

Itis stilla 4-2 game with two outs in 
the seventh when Brett again steps in, 
now against right-handed reliever Jay 
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Howell. When Howell pitched in the Bronx, Brett ter- 
rorized the Yankees, and the terror stayed with him. 
“| hated facing him. He beat us all the time, late,” 
Howell says. 

“?ve always been able to take advantage of oth- 
ers’ nerves. In pressure situations, I’ve always been 
able to try harder, not easier,” Brett says. “I always 
feel more confident than the guy on the mound. | 
build myself up so high, | end up relaxed.” 

In the wind-up: Howell’s mind races through the 
scouting report: “Mix ’em up. Go in, go out. But he 
can drive the ball down at his ankles and also jump 
on the high fastball, so that pretty much eliminates 
the up and down.” He confounds himself into walk- 
ing Brett, who then scores ona double by Frank 
White, who in turn scores the tying run on a double 
by Steve Balboni. The Royals go on to win the game 
and the title in the 10th inning. 

Mauch painfully walks down the Arlington hotel 
corridor, shaking his bowed head. “I would’ve bet 
my life on taking at least two of those games in 
Kansas City.” Brett had had other ideas; he had de- 
stroyed the Angels with three homers and seven 
RBIs, and for the week was nine for 18 with five 
home runs and 11 RBIs. 

“Never seen a guy respond to pressure like 
George. Uncanny, the way he just got better ata 
time when others are looking for someone else,” 
Schuerholz says. Brett shrugs: “If | had the opportu- 
nity to drive in a big run and failed...that’s as bada 
feeling as | can have. | don’t like pain, either my own 
or that of family and friends. And they get upset 
when | do bad, so I’m not going to give them a rea- 
son.” 

Last September, Schuerholz displayed ample 
valor under fire when Juan Berenguer’s breakdown 
had the Braves facing the stretch without a closer. 
Not acomforting prospect, yet many general man- 
agers would've kept their hands in their pockets. 

Schuerholz examined his options and, on Aug. 
29, acquired Alejandro Pena from the Mets for a mi- 
nor-league uniform named Antonio Castillo. 
Schuerholz had been taking notes. “Pena’s star had 
fallen,” he says. “He was working middle relief, 
wasn’t happy. With us, he could either continue to 
flounder in the pressure or start pitching better. | 
took achance.” Pena nailed 11 saves. “Saved our 
bacon.” 

Such dawn-of-September moves, in pursuit of 
the proverbial “pennant insurance,” have beena 
baseball staple for decades. Yet they have taken on 
a different, riskier aspect in recent years, when free- 
agents-to-be are the most available commodity. 
What price the insurance premium? How short- 
range the view? 

It can be an excruciating call, and no one ever 
made it more daringly than A’s general manager 
Sandy Alderson did on Aug. 29, 1990. 

With the A’s being pressed by Chicago, Alderson 
acquired from Texas a needed left-handed bat in 
Harold Baines in exchange for minor-league righties 


Scott Chiamparino and Joe Bitker. Sensible— % 


Pennant-race pressure can getto even 
the most low-key managers, such as 
Gaston (above), and must be overcome 
by such stars as Glavine. 
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Just how much it pays is up to you. But qualify and you 
could earn up to $25,200 for college* from the Navy College 
Fund and Montgomery G.I. Bill. 
And if the thought of that much money for your educa- 
tion excites you, there’s more. 
Like high-tech training on some of the most sophisticated 
equipment in the world. In fields as exciting and diverse as avia- Ea == 
3 = tion, electronics, telecommuni- The Navy ofers you hands-on training in 
cations and healthcare. Pie's > Saarmeargee ete 
More still, there's the challenge, responsibility and growth 
potential that colleges and companies just can’t offer a person 
your age. Add it all up and you've got the Navy College Fund: 


Money for college. Skills for life. 
Talk to a Navy Recruiter today. NAVY 


: Or call 1-800-327-NAVY. COLLEGE 
Continue your education with the Navy. Qualify and earn 


up to $25,200 toward college or vocational training. You'll find it really pays. Because 
in today’s high-tech Navy, you only go one way: Full speed ahead. FUN D 


*Up to $25,200 in conjunction with the Montgomery G.I. Bill and four years of active duty. 
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Baines was 31 and locked into a three- 
year contract. 

But Alderson wasn’t through. To 
compensate for Dave Henderson’s ab- 
sence due to knee-cartilage damage, he 
added Willie McGee from St. Louis— 
even though the price was prohibitive 
(Felix Jose), even though the A’s would 
have no need for McGee in 1991 and 
he’d ultimately walk as a free agent. 

“| can look back with regret, wishing 
\’'d stopped with Baines and not traded 
for McGee,” Alderson says. “But that 
would assume that we could’ve won in 
1990 without McGee, and|’mnotso 
sure. It’s the ‘bird-in-hand’ theory. And 
that comes with a high price, | realize. 

“Most people referred to Baines [and] 
McGee as ‘overkill.’ But we [did] demor- 
alize our opposition and ended up hav- 
ing arunaway.” 

When general managers’ eyes rove in 
late August, sometimes they seek a Roy 
Hobbs, and sometimes they seek a Sig- 
mund Freud. In 1987, asthe Twins 
chased a flag one season removed from 
an AL West sixth-place finish, general 
manager Andy MacPhail needed a head 
case. 

“Oh, sure, we were also looking for 
one more bat against left-handed pitch- 
ing,” he says, “but mainly we wanted a 
veteran with postseason experience 
who could show how to win to ateam 
that did not know—a classic example of 
what a contending club wants to add 
late. No question, at that point you defi- 
nitely forgo the future, running the risk of 
looking bad for many years to come.” 

MacPhail dodged that fate, acquiring 
Don Baylor from Boston in exchange for 
Enrique Rios. 

Ageneral manager provides the play- 
ers, anda field manager tries to select 
the right parts. But their roles are seldom 
remembered after September fades into 
October. On this stage, the players write 
their own lines. “When your club handles 
a pressure situation well, it’s to their 
credit. They’re the ones who have to per- 
form,” says Oakland manager Tony La 
Russa. Or fail to perform. 

While Baylor is driving the Twins’ 
home in 1987, the Toronto Blue Jays pull 
one of the most shameful collapses ever, 
led by the non-hitting of George Bell. The 
MVP-to-be stops delivering and the Jays 
stop winning, turning a3%4-game lead in- 
to atwo-game deficit to Detroit with an 
0-7 final week. 

Early ina feverish four-game series in 
Toronto’s Exhibition Stadium, Bill Mad- 


Bold moves by Alderson (top) to 

acquire pennant insurance have 
been as much a feature of recent 
races as scoreboard watching. 


lock breaks up a double play by flipping 
Toronto’s Tony Fernandez atop his el- 
bow; six days later in Detroit, Alan Tram- 
mell sends the flag-winning 12th-inning 
hit through substitute shortstop Manny 
Lee’s legs. 

“I’m wiped out,” Tigers manager 
Sparky Anderson says wearily. Inthe 
Toronto clubhouse, Bell, boisterous and 
arrogant as a winner, sits quietly, sensing 
fingers pointed at him. 

Four Septembers later, the Dodgers 
are also pointing fingers—at Cincinnati 
manager Lou Piniella for letting Norm 
Charlton tiptoe around the Braves. And 
at Astros manager Art Howe, for loading 
his lineups against the Braves with kids. 

*l ook in the mirror,” Candelaria says, 
“because we’re beating ourselves. A 
good team with alead should step on it, 
not let the other guys up. Here we are, 
thinking bad rather than just going out 
and taking care of our own business. We 
deserve to lose.” 

On September 28, in the first inning, 
the Dodgers’ Kal Daniels takes a called 
third strike from San Francisco’s Trevor 
Wilson. He throws his helmet, he throws 
his bat, and the umpire throws him—in 
the first inning of the 155th game. This is 
the incident that will spur Strawberry to 
call Daniels a “disruptive influence” and 
lead to Daniels’ eventual trade to the 
Cubs. 

After a 4-1 loss in that game slices the 
Dodgers’ lead to one, Tom Lasorda 
walks the streets of his suburban neigh- 
borhood for hours. He falls into bed, an 
exhausted heap, at 2 a.m., but nerves 
have him back in his Dodger Stadium of- 
fice by 8. “I woke up just as tired as when 
| went to bed,” he says. “My wife says, 
‘Tommy, you jumped around the bed all 
night.’ It’s sleep, but it’s not rest.” 

The Dodgers are feeling the heat of 
the hunted. Two months ago, they led 
the Braves by 9% games; now they can’t 
shake them. And Strawberry can’t help 
them, not even with his best month (nine 
homers, 28 RBIs). 

Darryl learned this territory during his 
days with the Mets, where he joined two 
NL East romps (1986, 1988) but always 
lost the close races (1985, 1987, 1990). 
“With the Mets, if you don’t take it early— 
if you don’t win by 10 games—some- 
thing’s wrong,” he says. “What makes 
this more difficult is we’ve got guys here 
not accustomed to a pennant race. Nei- 
ther is Atlanta. But that’s a young team, 
playing on emotion.” 

On Oct. 1, Atlanta breaks Los Ange- 
les’ will. The Dodgers are beating San 
Diego and with the Braves down 6-0 in 
Cincinnati, anticipate their division lead 
doubling to two games with four remain- 
ing. Then the Braves stir, and don’t stop 
until Justice yanks a two-run homer in 
the ninth for a 7-6 victory. The Dodgers 


do not win again, not until they’ve been eliminat- = 
ed. 

Otis Nixon is missing from the Atlanta jugger- 
naut, however. A drug relapse landed him in com- 
missioner Fay Vincent's clink on Sept. 16, and 
Nixon looms as possibly the latest example of the 
dreariest manifestation of September pressure, 
(see LaMarr Hoyt, Steve Howe, the young Bob 
Welch, even Strawberry, whose last years in New 
York were marred by serious marital problems). 

Schuerholz doesn’t buy it. “From everything 
Otis has told me,” he says, “it had nothing to do 
with baseball. It was just a personal matter.” 
Whatever, the Braves’ Bobby Cox has an oppor- 
tunity to do some serious managing in asomber 
clubhouse meeting. “We got some unwanted at- 
tention here, but everything will be OK,” Cox 
says. “This won't bea problem. You guys are 
good enough. You'll be fine.” 

Cox thus exercises about as much influence 
as amanager can have on a September. Can his 
use of the bench or the signs he flashes impact 
winning? Doubtful. Trends and any strategic 
fetishes are ingrained by then. But a manager can 
impact losing. 

The bigger rosters, bloated by call-ups and 
trades, are a potential trap. “The manager has to 
be careful to not ignore the guys who have carried 
him, to not disrupt the chemistry among those 
who made contention possible in the first place,” 
MacPhail says. Adds La Russa: “You can’t put 
people on your roster just to reward them fora 
good year [in the minors]. You’re contending, so 
you call up only guys who can help. And don’t let 
the extra players tempt you away from the way 
you’ve approached games all year.” 

In September, La Russa says, the manager 
should just get out of the way. “If you’ve been 
treating every series as important,” he says, 
“when you get to September you shouldn’t really 
be doing anything different. You want to prepare 
the players for the mindframe ‘We aren't doing 
anything new.” 

This is no time for a manager to be conspicu- 
ous. Nor is it the best time for him to simply be- 
come invisible. 

As this season neared those riveting days of 
September, it was a safe conclusion that Jim Ley- 
land, Piniella, Johnny Oates, Cito Gaston, La 
Russa and Kelly were all better prepared for it 
than was Billy Gardner in 1984. 

Gardner had collected raves as acoming 
bunch of Twins charged into contention with 
enough zeal to still be tied with Kansas City on 
Sept. 24, then passively watched his charges 
self-destruct by losing their last six games. 

The incident now is recalled merely for inspir- 
ing the most brutally honest, definitive line on 
September pressure. Third baseman Gary Gaetti 
uttered it the day the Twins were eliminated, after 
he’d helped blow a 10-0 lead inan 11-10 lossin 
Cleveland: 

“It’s tough to field ground balls with your 
hands wrapped around your neck.” *« 


There were times when Lasorda 
couldn’t bare to watch his Dodgers wilt 
inthe September heat of 1991. 


When the 1992 baseball sea- 
son ends, Oakland A’s gen- 
eral manager Sandy Alder- 
son will breathe deeply, take 
one lastlook atthe team’s 
checkbook and grab the 
doorknob. He will find an 
army of familiar faces — 
Mark McGwire, Dave Stew- 
art, Terry Steinbach and Car- 
ney Lansford—all free 
agents. 

Throw in Harold Baines, 
Ron Darling, Gene Nelson, 
Rick Honeycutt, Willie Wil- 
son, Jamie Quirk, Goose 
Gossage, Kelly Downs and 
Randy Ready, and 13A’s 
enter this off-season with the 
freedom to sell their services 
to the highest bidder. 

In many cases, those bid- 
ders will not include the A’s, 
a proud franchise that won 
consecutive pennants from 
1988 to 1990. They have offi- 
cially declared weariness 
from losing millions of dollars 
the last two seasons. Gone 
are the days when Alderson 
led tours through the vault, 
amiably passing out cash. 

Hey, Rickey Henderson, 
there’s a $12 million stack on 
your left. Pardon me, Jose 
Canseco, but check out the 
pile of cash in the corner. 
That’s roughly $23.5 million. 
It’s yours. Go buy a Ferrari. 

So as this season winds 
down, take aclose look at 
the heart of baseball's most 
star-studded team. Stewart 
might pull that green-and- 
gold cap near his eyebrows 
for the final time. McGwire 
might never again bend into 
his distinctive crouch with 
the word “Athletics” 
scrawled across his chest. 

“I'm surprised we stayed 
together this long,” says 
McGwire. “In 1992, the bot- 
tomline is W-I-N-S. Next 
year, it’s going to be M-O-N- 
E-Y.| would venture to say 
you're going to see a whole 
new team.” 

After rediscovering his 
swing, McGwire lives in the 
high-rent district among po- 
tential free agents. The A’s 
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Two years ago, the 
Oakland A’s were a 
minidynasty. Today, 
financial problems 
may force them to 
bid farewell to some 
key players 
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certainly like him, from his 
scruffy goatee to his truck- 
load of homerunsto his 
sure-handed defense. But 
can they afford him? 

The prime objective for 
Alderson is to trim at least 
$10 million from the team’s 
payroll, which hovered 
around $41 million this sea- 
son. The roots of this 
predicament are simple. 

As the A’s rose to promi- 
nence in the late 1980s and 
their players hopped aboard 
the salary rocket, A’s owner 
Walter Haas Jr. absorbed the 
cost. He approved long-term 
contracts for pitchers Mike 
Moore and Bob Welch and 
outfielders Rickey Hender- 
son, Dave Henderson and 
Jose Canseco. Stewart and 
relief ace Dennis Eckersley 
signed lucrative two-year ex- 
tensions. 

Butin 1991, Haas was 
wondering why he was so 
generous with his money. In- 
juries took their toll on the 
A’s, and it showed in the 
American League West 
standings. They finished 11 
games behind the Minnesota 
Twins. 

To make matters worse, 
with attendance at 2.7 mil- 
lion, operating losses fell be- 
tween $5 million and $6 mil- 
lion that same season. Throw 
incollusion, andtheA’s 
dropped acoo! $10 million. 

A self-imposed quandary, 
or sympathetic reality of life 
outside New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles? Perhaps a 
bit of both. 

“It’s easy for the New 
York Mets and Los Angeles 
Dodgers to keep a nucleus 
together,” says Alderson. 
“It’s difficult for middle-mar- 
ket teams. Incredibly more 
difficult.” 

Haas and Alderson then 
reached one inescapable _ 
conclusion: They must po- = 
litely let some key RInYeISs 
jump ship. 

“Like anything else, age ® se 
and money — and inconsis- S 
tency of performance — ne- & 
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cessitate changes. That’s the way itis,” 
says Alderson. 

Or, as Lansford puts it, “You can’t 
pay everyone on your roster $4 million.” 


t’s logical to anticipate an overhaul of 
Oakland’s pitching staff. Six of its mem- 
bers — Stewart, Darling, Gossage, 
Downs, Nelson and Honeycutt — can file 
for free agency at season’s end. They 
collectively made $11.25 million in 1992. 
“There’s alot of money invested in 
some pitchers,” Alderson says, “and 
we've got to get our payroll down.” 
Stewart headlines this list. But at 35, 
he has seen better days. Stewart has 
struggled to get his ERA under four the 
last two years. If he continues to be in- 
consistent, you can bet that the A’s 
won’t find money for him. 
Darling and the other moundsmen 
will most likely have to look for 
employment elsewhere. Why? 
Oakland’s minor-league system, 
not considered especially 
strong, does includesome 
celebrated pitching talent. 
The draft of June 1990 


yielded four prospects — Todd Van 
Poppel, Kirk Dressendorfer, Don Peters 
and Dave Zancanaro. The A’s hope that 
someone rises from this group — prob- 
ably Dressendorfer if his troublesome 
right shoulder cooperates — into the 
starting rotation. Dressendorfer began 
the ’91 season in the rotation until in- 
juries intervened. 

Still, the A’s realize that their minor- 
league teams are not ready to crank out 
saviors by Opening Day 1993. 

“Our system is bottom-heavy,” 
Alderson says. “Most of our prospects 
are at double-A and lower.” 


McGwire (top) and Lansford 
(middle) may jump the A’s ship, 
placing more pressure on 
youngsters suchas Todd Van 
Poppel to perform. 


That does not bode well for Oakland’s 
immediate future. Stewart nonetheless 
places supreme confidence in manager 
Tony La Russa and pitching coach Dave 
Duncan. They helped revive several sag- 
ging careers, notably Stewart's. 

Soon, the challenge will take on a dif- 
ferent shape. Duncan must mold young 
pitchers, not midcareer veterans. And, 
as Stewart points out, we’re not talking 
Ben McDonald-Mike Mussina clones 
here, polished kids who instantly be- 
come stars. 

This... will... require ... patience. 

“Eventually, [the A’s] have to take a 
step back and finish second or third and 
let those [pitchers] learn in the big 
leagues,” Stewart says. “They'll still be 
competitive, but they’re going to have to 
allow those guys to make rookie mis- 
takes in the majors.” 

Van Poppel, who will turn 21 on Dec. 
9, stirs the most intrigue. After convinc- 
ing him to spurn the University of Texas, 
the A’s harbored visions of greatness. 
Van Poppel has the physical gifts, but 
there remains the sense that he is on the 
slow road to stardom. 


“I don't think Tony [La Russa] 
would have taken a [contract] 
extension if he didnt think the 
A’s were going to be 
competitive.’— Rick Honeycutt, 
pitcher for the Oakland A’s 


Jamie Quirk caught Van Poppel dur- 
ing spring training. He also caught a 
young Bret Saberhagen with the Kansas 
City Royals. 

“| knew Sabes at 20 and! knew Van 
Poppel at 20 — and there’s no compari- 
son,” Quirk says. “Sabes was arare 
breed. Van Poppel may be a 24-year-old 
who blooms. | hope it doesn’t take four 
years for Todd, but for some pitchers it 
takes awhile.” 

Inthe mid-1980s, players such as 
Canseco and McGwire climbed through 
Oakland’s farm system. Steinbach, Mike 
Gallego, Walt Weiss and Mike Bordick 
later followed. Now the A’s again need 
help from within. Soon. 

“They have some good arms in the 
minors, but they also don’t have anyone 
really busting the seams ready to come 
up here,” says Honeycutt. 

Consequently, expect the A’s to seek 
help through bargain acquisitions. They 
used that path this year, quietly obtaining 


pitchers Jeff Parrett and Vince Horsman 
and second baseman/outfielder Jerry 
Browne. All three became vital contribu- 
tors. 

“You've gottofind a Parrett ora 
Browne,” says Alderson. “It’s a hit-or- 
miss proposition. Ernest Riles and Eric 
Show [who both played with Oakland 
last year] were similar-type acquisitions 


perfectly willing to dive into controversy. 

Now, as Alderson acknowledges, the 
A’s are in danger of losing some of that 
aura. Stewart’s menacing stare, McG- 
wire’s mountainous muscles—both are 
part of the package. 

“This team has a certain amount of 
confidence,” says Gossage. “I guess 
you'd call it cockiness. Because of that 


“Our [farm] system is bottom-heavy. 
Most of our prospects are at double-A 
and lower,’—Sandy Alderson, general 
manager of the Oakland A’s 


—and they were complete busts.” 
he A’s clearly have no big hitters ready 
to come up. Heaven forbid, what if 
McGwire were to sign for mega-millions 
in Los Angeles or Anaheim? Who would 
trade forearm bashes with Canseco? 

This is where the equation grows far 
beyond cold, impersonal economics. 
The A’s hardly won three consecutive 
pennants with a cold, impersonal cast. 
They did not so much sneak into Octo- 
ber’s living room as they did knock down 
the front door, plant themselves on the 
couch and demand some beer. Find tact 
somewhere else. 

There’s something to be said for such 
boldness. Call it stage presence. The A’s 
created such an imposing aura that on 
their way to the mountaintop they intimi- 
dated many teams . 

“It would be wonderful to maintain 
that aura,” Alderson says. “But we have 
to be willing to re-create that image with 
other people. It will be hard to do it 
again.” 

The A’s obviously want to cling to the 
image. They even extended the endless 
career of Gossage, who once stood atop 
the mound as the New York Yankees’ 
late-inning enforcer. He was mean and 
foreboding, that trademark moustache 
snaking around his face. 

Oakland already had its closer in Eck- 
ersley, who stares down foes in acool 
sort of way. And Gossage approves. It 
didn’t take him long to look around the 
clubhouse with visions of pinstripes 
dancing in his head. 

“There’s a lot of personalities on this 
team, a lot of free spirits,” Gossage says. 
“It’s a lot like those Yankee teams.” 

Funny coincidence. In the last 20 
years, only two American League fran- 
chises have achieved a pennant three- 
peat — the A’s (1972-1974 and 1988- 
1990) and Yankees (1976-1978). Each of 
these teams flowed with lively characters 


cockiness, not many teams like the A’s. It 
reminds me of when | was with the Yan- 
kees. They had acertain air about them 
that this team has now.” 


he air begins with Tony La Russa, one 

of baseball’s most intense managers. 
Intellectual preparation aside, he sets the 
tone fiery, brash, hopelessly competi- 
tive. 

La Russa nearly landed on the free- 
agent frontier too. The A’s erased the 
thought in spring training, signing him to 
a two-year extension. He may make as 
much as $1 million in 1994, the final year 
of the deal. A’s veterans detected a mes- 
sage. 

“| don’t think Tony would have taken 
his extension if he didn’t think the A’s 
were going to be competitive,” says 
Honeycutt. 

Honeycutt also has “no doubt” that 
the A’s will spend the money if they want 
to keep a particular player. He figures 
that management would have offered 
selected contract extensions were it not 
for the upcoming expansion draft. (By 
not signing their potential free agents to 
contract extensions, the A’s need not in- 
clude those players on their protected 
list.) 

Clubhouse chatter suggests that 
McGwire will somehow return. Many of 
the others will scatter, to Denver and Mi- 
ami and points beyond. And the A’s — 
possibly looking very much unlike the A’s 
we have come to know — will embark on 
their most challenging journey. 

“You can’t keep an organization stat- 
ic,” says Alderson. “Change creates en- 
ergy, vibrancy. Our philosophy from year 
to year is just to maintain that vitality. This 
year, there will be far more significant 
change than that.” * 


Ron Kroichick covers the Oakland Athletics for 
the Sacramento Bee. 


THE FINANCIAL 
TALE OF THEAS 


Long before Walter Haas Jr. ever 

thought about trimming $10 million 
from his payroll, the A’s had a his- 
tory of financial problems. It began 
in 1914 when they were located in 
Philadelphia. Three times the A’s 
had to sell or trade players to keep 
afloat. Here’s why: 


After the Philadelphia A’s won 

their fourth pennant in five years 
in 1914, owner Connie Mack dis- 
covered that he owed $40,000 to 
his creditors. So he sold Eddie 
Collins tothe White Sox for 
$50,000. Soon after, pitchers Jack 
Coombs, Eddie Plank and Chief 
Bender were released. In 1915, the 
A's plunged into last piace, where 
they stayed for seven consecutive 
seasons. 


With considerable help from 

Jimmy Foxx and pitchers Lefty 
Grove and George Earnshaw, the 
A's revived themselves. They fash- 
ioned another dynastic run from 
1929 to 1931, winning more than 
100 games each season. They 
reached the World Series all three 
times, winning twice. 

After Philadelphia fell into sec- 
ond place in 1932, Mack re-ignited 
the auction. He sold his players be- 
cause home attendance was 
dropping steadily, in part a result of 
the Great Depression. The A’s re- 
turned to last place in 1935 and fin- 
ished there in seven of the next 
nine seasons. 


After 13 forgettable seasons in 

Kansas City, Charlie Finley 
moved the franchise to Oakland in 
1968. Before long, the parade of 
stars filed past, led by Reggie 
Jackson, Catfish Hunter and Rollie 
Fingers. They paced the A’s to five 
straight American League West ti- 
tles, from 1971 to 1975. 

During that period, though, Fin- 
ley was losing money at the box of- 
fice and started doing his best 
Connie Mack impersonation. 
Hunter left via free agency, later 
followed by Fingers, Bert Cam- 
paneris and Sal Bando. Finley then 
traded Jackson, Blue Moon Odom 
and Kenny Holtzman. —R. K. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ON US AS HE 
PREPARES TO LEAVE THE COURT 


The main interview room at Wimbledon occupies a space 
down a short series of steps just beneath the ivy-colored cov- 
ered brick fortress of Gentre Court, which, of course, is home 
to the most hallowed turf in tennis. It is in this room, facing a 
phalanx of lights behind a desk on a raised platform, where the 
world’s best tennis players are asked questions by the world’s 
leading tennis writers. 


Questions such as: “Are you addicted to butter?” “Is your 
bottom too big?” “When are you going to retire?” 


Most tennis players hold the interview room in about the 
same high esteem as getting hit by a bus. It is sort of tennis’ 
answer to a nuclear testing ground. What the chopping block 
at the Tower of London was to Anne Boleyn, the Wimbledon 
interview room is to the tennis player. 

So it was in the summer of his 33rd year that John McEnroe 
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descended into this abyss, a practice he 
first began when he had hair, and lots of 
it, not the type of stuff he has now with 
the widow’s peak and the hairline reced- 
ing at the temples like an outgoing tide. It 
was once the scene of epic battles— 
McEnroe vs. the press, which were 
merely an extension of his campaigns on 
other fronts, such as McEnroe vs. lines- 
men, McEnroe vs. the establishment, 


J ee | 


His tennis skills were extraordinary, 
but the non-tennis-playing public 
will remember McEnroe’s mouth. 


McEnroe vs. himself, McEnroe vs. every- 4 
body. 

But this time, as he sits in his chair in 
the interview room, itis pretty clear 
McEnroe isn’t fighting any battles any & 
more. He is wearing a white T-shirt that 2 
has this message on the front: “Smell the 6 
Roses.” Excuse me? Smell the roses? 
John McEnroe? 

There must be some mistake. 
Shouldn’tit read, “Screw the Roses”? 
Something, anyway, alittle more 
provocative? 

Unmistakably, it’s twilight time for 
McEnroe, the pre-eminent tennis player 
of our time, who continues to wind down 
one of the sport’s most significant ca- 
reers each time he winds up for that 
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trademark, back-to-the-net left-handed 
serve. As the tournaments pile up and 
the weeks come and go, it seems pretty 
clear that the end is in sight for McEnroe; 
the recent record speaks for itself and for 
John. Assessments of the less immedi- 
ate past are notso amenable to num- 
bers, and McEnroe realizes that. 

“l’m not concerned about my place in 
the history of tennis,” McEnroe says. 
“Now the results, OK, | haven’t won 
as many tournaments as Connors in 
singles, |haven’t won as many as 
Lendl, but! still will put my record up 
against anybody's. So it comes down 
to how much they want to look at the 
times | told an umpire to screw him- 
self.” 

That breaks it down to under- 
standable terms, all right. Even so, 
the numbers are daunting. McEnroe 
has won seven Grand Slam singles ti- 
tles, nine Grand Slam doubles titles, 
77 singles and 75 doubles champi- 
onships and accumulated scores of 
friends, enemies and memories along 
the way. He’s blazed a tortuous trail 
over clay, grass and cement, along 
baselines and at the nets, on more 
courts and continents than the num- 
ber of officials he’s insulted. 


hen the U.S. Open begins at the 
Wee chaotic, totally McEnroe- 

like National Tennis Center in 
Flushing, N. Y., it may well be the last 
time the tormented genius of Johnny 
Mac goes on display in the country’s 
biggest tournament. McEnroe says 
he intends to cut back on his playing 
schedule in 1993, which—and this 
may be hard to believe—is his 16th as 
a professional. Fewer tournaments 
for McEnroe may mean no Wimble- 
don and no U.S. Open, at least notin 
singles, but McEnroe isn’t saying just 
yet. 

There is another consideration. 
McEnroe is coming off asemifinal 
showing at Wimbledon, where he lost 
to eventual champion Andre Agassi, a 
performance that equaled McEnroe’s 
Wimbledon debutin 1977. So maybe 
Mac really will be back. And then again... 
But this much we do know—it’s been one 
unbelievable trip so far. And how do we 
know this about McEnroe ? He said so. 

“The McEnroe Era, | do look 
back on it now,” says McEn- 
roe. “The analysis is an 
overall picture. | look at 
it, youtake the good 
with the bad. But my 
good, in my opinion, 
far outweighs the 
bad. | feel that the de- 
sire | brought, the in- 
tensity that | brought, 
are important, but peo- 


“My good... far 
outweighs the bad... The 
lesire | brought, the 
intensity that | brought, are 
important, but people [ooked 
on me like John McEnroe, 


ple also looked on me like John McEn- 
roe, human being. 

“| never felt | was one of those guys 
that people felt was walking around with 
[his] head in the clouds like some big 
celebrity. OK, they might not have liked 
me, but | feel they certainly could relate 
to what | was going through as ahuman 
being, interms of frustrations. 

“There is also the style | played — per- 
centage-wise, taking the ball on the rise, 
making things happen, short swings, tim- 
ing and hand-eye coordination. | mean, 
tennis is a very difficult game to play. Any- 
one that plays knows that.” 

McEnroe always seemed to make it 
look breathtakingly easy, even in the 
most difficult matches. Or the most 
memorable ones. Take, for example, the 
1981 U.S. Open final between McEnroe 
and Bjorn Borg, which turned out to be 
Borg’s last chance to win the U.S. Open. 

It not only became known as McEn- 
roe’s third Open title but also marked the 
occasion when Borg, the stoic Swede 
with the emotions of an ice cube, started 
his meltdown. It is a story that McEnroe 
can't forget. 

“It was very shocking because we 
were at aset all in that match (4-6, 6-2), 
and he was up a break in the third,” he 
says. “I played a great game to break him 
back and made it 4-3. But what hap- 
pened was he seemed to go in like a total 
funk. He looked like he wasn’t even try- 
ing, to be perfectly honest. 

“| just won, 6-4, 6-3 [the last two sets], 
and what he did was he just lost the 
match and walked out of the stadium. He 
didn’t even stay for the ceremony. I’m 
like saying, ‘What the hell’s going on 
here? This is really bizarre.’ Now when 
you look back, it was obviously some- 
thing snappingin his mind, and he 
couldn’t handle it anymore. 

“Itwas my least satisfying victory in 
the sense that | played someone who 
sort of lost it mentally or whatever. Lis- 
ten, you take what you can get though. If 
it was the only one, | would look back at it 
that mentally | was too tough for him. | 
would have preferred to win fighting the 
whole way, like 6-4 in the fifth. ... Why 
not? Who knows? | could have broken 
my leg in the fourth set. 

“It just seemed so bizarre. So it was 

historical in anegative way. My 

guess is that it was something 
that was coming on fora 
while. It’s just so sad 
that he couldn’t look 
at the bigger picture 
and just sort of take 
alittle bit of time off, 
instead of this total 
disaster that’s hap- 
pened to him.” 
We're notonly 
going to miss McEn- 


H u" 
human being. 


roe, we’re going to miss 
his honesty. He did not 
suffer defeats gladly. 


"| have this unique ability 


This is an impossibil- 
ity with McEnroe. 
Love him, hate him, 


Three of McEnroe’s to turn the crowd around. whatever, but you 
most memorable certainly always 
matches were all de- : oo like a0 percent for have areaction to 
feats —to Borg in the ., ad somelow..., ae pee 
1980 Wimbledon fi- “th ; id as far back as 
nal, to lvan Lendl in the 1 tuned the ‘people that 1980, when he 
1984 French Openfinal were {or me against me. B." _ played McEnroe in an 


and to Boris Beckerina 
1988 Davis Cup match 
against Germany. Of the three, 

the one to Lendl is the one that 

galls McEnroe the most. 

“That one at the French really hurts,” 
he says. “I was so close to winning the 
tournament, and playing so well, it’s a 
shame. | mean, if there is any one match 
where | can look at it and say my behav- 
ior and my attitude and my nerves cost 
me amatch, that was the one. | just start- 
ed looking for something to happen neg- 
atively.” 

McEnroe was unnerved by an inci- 
dent early in the third set. Overhearing 
voices on a television headset that was 
left at the side of the court, he let his 
anger overwhelm him. 

“| went over there and said into it, 
‘Shut up!’ and probably blew some- 
body’s ear drums out. | always havea 
history of, when | go out there and they 
introduce John McEnroe, | always feel 
good about the response. That’s before 
the match. But | have this unique ability 
to turn the whole crowd around. And 
that was the perfect example. Before, it 
was like 90 percent for me over Lendl, 
and somehow when | did that, | turned 
the people that were for me against me. 

“Still, | was only five points from win- 
ning the match. It was one of those 
things you can taste. | can taste it right 
now. Lendl should thank me. Now if you 
look back, the French Open sort of put 
him on the map, like ‘OK, he’s not a total 
choke artist.’” 


and make Lendl No. 1. McEnroe was 

on his way to No. 2 and, boy, was that 
ever a bad day for tennis. People started 
copying Lendl, and McEnroe says tennis 
hasn’t recovered yet. 

“What happened with the sport is that 
it became much more physically orient- 
ed, which | don’t think is negative. But 
what | think is negative is his attitude like 
[his] business is on the court, period; 
[he’s] not going to do anything for tennis 
off the court. | think that’s a big mistake. | 
also think his style of play, just pounding 
every ball, that is why a lot of players are 
the way they are today. 

“This robot-style situation, guys are 
just faceless people, guys you just throw 
out there and play great tennis, but no 
one really cares about.” 


T= match helped swing the rankings 


~ exhibition in Milan. 
fea McEnroe felt Lend! 
wasn’t even trying, so he 
blistered him. The result was 
typical McEnroe. 

“| know that 90 percent of the 
other players would just have taken a 
6-1, 6-1 victory and gone away, but | 
just took that as a total insult to the 
game of tennis,” McEnroe says. “So 
| just started getting all over him on 
the changeovers—quitter, pussy, 
every word imaginable. Him yelling 
back at me, ‘You cannot say that to 
me,’ and, of course, what | ended up 
doing was him trying harder than he 
ever tried in his life, and | lost. And 
that to me sums up what has hap- 
pened to me, in terms of me bringing 
out the best in people.” 

McEnroe’s best was 1984, when 
he compiled an 82-3 record and the 
highest winning percentage (.965) ina 
single year in the Open Era. After los- 
ing to Lendl in the French Open final, 
McEnroe beat Connors in the Wim- 
bledon final and beat Lendl in the U.S. 
Open final, both in straight sets. At no 
other time has McEnroe enjoyed such 
a sustained period of sublime 
supremacy. 

“It was a total package... really 
looking at myself and saying, ‘God, 
you really are a level above people 
right now,’” he says. “That was an un- 
believable feeling. It really was. My 
mistake was | sort of sat back and 
waited to see what they did instead of 
pushing on. | still felt, even with [just] 
reacting, | would still be the best. 

“I remember when | was 25 in’84, 


later you go off that cliff.” 

And off he went. Since that 1984 U.S. 
Open final, when he obliterated Lendl, 6- 
3, 6-4, 6-1, McEnroehas not wona 
Grand Slam or been ranked No. 1. Heis 
still playing, all right, just not for very 
much longer. So at the U.S. Open, as the 
jets zoom overhead and the scrap paper 
swirls along the smoke from the ham- 
burger grill at the concession stands, 


McEnroe celebrated awin atthe last 
Wimbledon—with doubles partner 
Michael Stich. 


and | played a five-set [U.S. Open] match take along look at an authentic American 


with Connors, and | was so stiff the next 
day, | couldn’t touch my toes. | go to the 
locker room, | get there, and I’m thinking, 
‘Oh, my God, I’ve got to play Lendl,’ and | 
see Lendl. He can’t put his hands below 
his knees, he’s so stiff from his match. 
And that’s what spurred me on. ‘If | can 
just keep it together for two hours, | can 
win this whole thing.’ Ever since the break 
| took, | just never got that same feeling. | 
don’t know what you call it, the sinewy 
feeling, where everything seemed to be in 
sync. | think that mentally you go to acliff. 
My approach was ‘don’t change a win- 
ning formula.’ Things were going far bet- 
ter than | ever dreamed of for an eight- or 
nine-year period. | knew that sooner or 
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hero. There aren’t going to be many 
more chances. 

Who knows? You may be lucky. 
Maybe McEnroe will discover that there 
is still some magic left in his black racket 
and somehow arrive in the semifinals, or 
the finals, in his typical swashbuckling 
style. He may curse at an umpire or 
throw his racket or thoroughly antago- 
nize his opponent. Or he might win the 
whole thing. You never know with McEn- 
roe. Actually, that’s not true. Youdo 
know something about McEnroe: “Il was 
never, ever boring.” * 


Thomas Bonk is the tennis correspondent for 
the Los Angeles Times. 
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SPORT QUIZ 


Performance. 
‘game Protection. 
acted Quality.” 


How’s your sports IQ? The fa- 
mous SPORT Quiz has been 
separating the savvy fan from 
the weekend wimp for 
decades. See how you do with 
these 13 questions. Then 
check the answers below for 
your score, and rate yourself as 
follows: 

12-13 correct: Sports genius 
9-11 correct: Good fan 
6-8 correct: Working too hard 
3-5 correct: To the showers 
0-2 correct: Try knitting 


ANSWER THE SPORT 
STUMPER AND WIN A SPORT 
PIN. No matter how you do on 
this month’s quiz, we'll send 
you aSPORT pin pictured here 
if you send us the correct an- 
swer to the SPORT Stumper 
given below. Send only your 
name, address and ageto 
SPORT Quiz, 8490 Sunset 
Blivd., Los Angeles, CA 90069. 
Limit one per person and all en- 
tries must be postmarked by 
September 11, 1992. 


In 1992, this golfer 

] (pictured) won the 
U.S. Open. Name him. 
Which pitcher has the 

Dees career strike- 
outs in World Series 

history? 

A. Bob Gibson 

B. Whitey Ford 


C. Sandy Koufax 
D. Chief Bender 


Who was the first 
Bracrieaguerto hit 
an inside-the-park 
home runinaLeague 
Championship Series 
game? 
A. Reggie Jackson 
B. Pete Rose 
C. Mark Grace 
D. Graig Nettles 


Who was the Most 
Avavaii Player of the 
1966 World Series? 
Steve Sax is one of 
Beever Los Angeles 
Dodgers to win rookie 


of the year honors. Name 
the others. 


Which NHL team fin- 
Oi: the 1991-92 
season with the most 
power-play goals? 
A. Buffalo 
B. Washington 
C. Pittsburgh 
D. Montreal 


Four NHL teams 
[ici to win 20 home 

games last season. 
Name them. 


Last season, which 
Be: led the NHLin 
game-winning goals? 
A. Brett Hull 
B. Jeremy Roenick 
C. Mike Modano 
D. Claude Lemieux 


Who was the first 
jockey to win 6,000 
races? 


A. Johnny Longden 
B. Willie Shoemaker 


Solutions 
to Engine 
Problems." 
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C. Raymond York 
D. Eddie Arcaro 


Going into the 1992 
10: which ma- 
jor-leaguer holds 
the record for the most 
hits in one season? 
A. Ted Williams 
B. Wade Boggs 
C. Kirby Puckett 


D. George Sisler 
“Everything looks 

ll nicer when you win. 

The girls are pretti- 

er. The cigars taste better. 

The trees are greener.” 

Who said it? 

A. Earl Weaver 

B. Billy Martin 

C. Lou Piniella 

D. Tom Lasorda 


Only two tight ends 
have been induct- 
ed into the Pro 


Football Hall of Fame. 
Who are they? 


How many AFL 
titles did the Buffalo 


Bills win during the 
1960s? 
—William Ladson 


STUMPER 


Name the only NHL owner to 
win Stanley Cups in two cities. 


SEPTEMBER 1992 
STUMPER ANSWER 


Sparky Anderson [“Who is the 
only manager to win a World 
Series in both leagues?”] 


THIS MONTH’S QUIZ 
ANSWERS 
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BN 


Owner, Hall/VDS IndyCar Race Team 


Jim Hall recommends Pennzoil.” 


Pennzoil Motor Oil is 
one of the great performers on 
America’s racetracks, taking 
the checkered flag time after 
time. Racing at speeds of 200 
miles an hour and more, 
Pennzoil provides engine pro- 
tection, from start to finish. 

Today, Pennzoil is 


America’s #1 selling motor oil. 


And you can get the same 
straight-off-the-shelf Pennzoil 
quality that protects motor 
racing’s costly and demanding 
engines, to protect your 
engine too. 

On the road or on the 
racetrack, always ask for 
Pennzoil—America's most 
asked for motor oil. 


Performance. 
Protection. 
Quality” 


Ever since America learned to drive™ 
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NAL PREVIEW 


LOS ANGELES, DETROIT, BUFFALO AND 
NEW YORK WILL WIN DIVISION TITLES, 
BUT PITTSBURGH WILL HOIST THE CUP 


SMYTHE 
DIVISION 


1. LOS ANGELES KINGS 


Wayne Gretzky or no, thisis nota 
particularly good division. And Wayne 
Gretzky or no, this is not a particularly 
good team. But since underestimating 
The Great One can be a great mistake, 
the Kings figure to finish first. 

The Kings will score goals and leave 
goalie Kelly Hrudey to stand on his 
head. The defensemen are getting older 
and they are not getting better. And who 
knows what the new order in the front 
office will bring? Whatever, the Kings 
better enjoy Gretzky while he’s still here 
and pay the electric bill for both goal 
lights. 


2. VANCOUVER CANUCKS 


There’s no reason to think that the 
Canucks can’t repeat as division cham- 
pions. But they have a history of doing 
silly things for no reason. Their last sniff 
of success came in 1988-89, when they 
made the playoffs and took eventual 
champion Calgary to Game 7 before 
bowing out. The next year, they sat out 
the postseason. So we’re skittish about 
this team. 

No question, there’s talent, starting 


with former Soviet star and last sea- 
son’s top rookie Pavel Bure. The 
Canucks can skate, they can hit, and 
they have a wonderful work ethic. 
Goalie Kirk McLean reached some of 
his potential, but he’ll have to reach the 
rest of it to keep the Canucks from 
backsliding. We'd like to get excited 
about what this team could achieve, but 
we know better. 


3. EDMONTON OILERS 


Apparently, it doesn’t matter who 
leaves for greener pastures—as long as 
it’s not Glen Sather. Every star they’ve 
had has caught the first plane out of 
town, but the Oilers continue to win, at 
least in the playoffs. Sather’s the rea- 
son. The Edmonton general manager's 
guile and savvy has allowed the Oilers 
to remain competitive despite the exo- 
dus of Gretzky, Mark Messier, Jari Kurri, 
Grant Fuhr and Paul Coffey. Enough 
glory guys remain—Kevin Lowe, Craig 
MacTavish, Esa Tikkanen—and the 
kids of a few years ago are learning to 
take on responsibility. 

For the Oilers, the transition game off 
the ice is just as important as the one on 
it. The key is Bill Ranford, who’s still the 
best playoff goalie in the division. You 
might not recognize the names on the 
jerseys, but you’re all too familiar with 
the success. 


4. CALGARY FLAMES 


Three years ago, the Flames were 
the Stanley Cup champions; last sea- 
son, they were playoff bystanders. 
What happened? Egos happened. Af- 
ter winning the Cup, allthe players 
wanted $8 million a year. Plus, they 


BY STEVE ROSENBLOOM 
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Wayne Gretzky and Esa Tikkanen 
will deny it, but the Smythe 
Division is the weakest in the 
NHL. 


carped about the coaching. We trust 
that missing the playoffs sobered up 
this group, which still has the talent to 
contend. There’s alot to like in Joe 
Nieuwendyk, Theo Fleury, Gary 
Roberts, Gary Suter and Al MacInnis. 

For all his questionable moves, gen- 
eral manager Doug Risebrough at least 
had the good sense to give up the 
coaching duties to Dave King. Whether 
the players listen to him will likely be the 
difference between fourth place and 
first. 


5. WINNIPEG JETS 


The Jets aren’t necessarily a bad 
team on paper. Start with the goaltend- 
ing: Bob Essensa has shown he can 
become a big-time goalie. Now to the 
defense: Phil Housley, Teppo Nummi- 
nen and Fredrik Olausson are as mobile 
atrio as there is. Up to the forward 
lines: Thomas Steen, Ed Olcezyk and 
Pat Elynuik are dangerous and talent- 
ed. 

However, the Jets always seem to 
lose key players for long stretches. For 
example, they had a great start last 
season, then injuries hit and the training 
room line was longer than a Winnipeg 
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weren’t bad last season. They won 17 
games, including all three at home 
against Edmonton. Of their 58 losses, 
17 were by one goal, so they atleast 
competed most of the time. 

However, the Sharks started acting 
like an expansion team after the season 
ended when they fired general manager 
Jack Ferreira because of organizational 
differences. But even if Ferreira was 
there this season, it wouldn’t make a 
difference. The Sharks will look better 
than they'll play. 


NORRIS 
DIVISION 


1.DETROIT RED WINGS 


Oh, are they talented. Thanks to the 
likes of captain Steve Yzerman and 
Sergei Fedorov, the Wings were the 
highest-scoring team in the Campbell 
Conference last season and were one 
of four teams with more than 300 goals. 

Yzerman and Federov received § 


> winter. If healthy, the Jets can whip a 
: lot of teams. But we’re not counting on 
> it. 
G. SAN JOSE SHARKS 
As expansion teams go, the Sharks 
g 


more help in the off-season with the ac- 7 f 


quisition of right wing sniper Dino Cic- 
carelli. That means wingers Ray Shep- 
pard and Paul Ysebaert don’t have to 
overachieve. Detroit’s defensemen are 
serviceable, sometimes great. The key, 
though, is goalie Tim Cheveldae. He has 
played 137 games the last two seasons, 
and he must at least match last sea- 
son’s 38 victories to make the Wings a 
Cup contender. 


2. CHICAGO BLACKHAWKS 


There is only one reason the Black- 
hawks are not a first-place team: They 
are built for April, May and June, not 
October through March. Oh, Jeremy 
Roenick willlightit up, and Steve 
Larmer will rebound from an off year. 
Plus, the maturing of young forwards 
Brian Noonan, Mike Hudson and 
Stephane Matteau will offset the cranky 
bodies of reliable Brent Sutter and Dirk 


Graham. 

But this is a defense-oriented team, 
led by stud blue-liners Chris Chelios 
and Steve Smith, and goalie Ed Belfour. 
The Blackhawks will compete every 
night under new coach Darryl! Sutter, 
but they won’t scare anyone until the 
playoffs. 


3. ST. LOUIS BLUES 


No matter what he says or does, 
Brett Hull, the game’s greatest goal 
scorer the last three seasons, misses 
center Adam Oates. Sure, Craig Janney, 
who came to St. Louis in the deal for 
Oates, is a tremendous passer, but he 
has the sturdiness of Kleenex. The Blues 
are still reeling from the loss of tough- 
guy defenseman Scott Stevens, and a 
team that was a certain Cup contender 
two years ago is back to the usual stuff: 
more work than results. But goalie Cur- 
tis Joseph might be the real deal, and, 
hey, Hull always puts on a show. 


4. TORONTO MAPLE LEAFS 


There’s no solid logic behind thinking 
the Maple Leafs are a playoff team. 
Why? The organization’s greatest assets 
are general manager Cliff Fletcher and 
new coach Pat Burns. Then again, 
maybe the highly respected Fletcher and 
Burns are the reason the Leafs will play 
into April for the first time in three years. 
Under Burns, it’ll be defense or die. 

Look for a high mortality rate during 
the first half of the season. The offense 


Goalie Ed Belfour is the reason 
the Chicago Blackhawks reached 
the Stanley Cup finals last 
season. 


figures to be just as trying, especially 
when fearsome winger Wendel Clark, 
big-hearted center Doug Gilmour and 
speedy right wing Glenn Anderson are 
either broken down or just plain down. 
Even if Grant Fuhr isn’t clearly the best 
playoff goalie around, he’s close. The 
trick, though, is getting there. 


0. MINNESOTA NORTH STARS 


No more waiting. Either Mike 
Modano becomes a prime-time player 
or it doesn’t happen for the North Stars 
this season. No question, he has talent. 
Big question: When do we get that 100- 
point season? Minnesota can’t continue 
to rely on thirtysomething forwards such 
as Bobby Smith, Neal Broten and Brian 
Propp. Big-time contributions have to 
come from Modano and Dave Gagner. 

In Mark Tinordi and Derian Hatcher, 
both big, tough and talented offensive- 
ly, the Stars have young stars to build a 
defense around. Even goalie Jon Casey 
is underrated. But they need Modano to 
be like Mike. 


G. TAMPA BAY LIGHTNING 


You have to say this for the Lightning: 
It'll put on a show. Unfortunately, it won’t 
be on the ice. Expect general manager 
Phil Esposito, who made more than 40 
trades in fewer than three years with the 
Rangers, to turn this franchise into the 
NHL’s version of the Home Shopping 
Club. And coach Terry Crisp will be hilari- 
ous, if not earthy. With any luck, the two 
will overshadow the usual travails of an 
expansion team. And even if they don’t, 
Disney Worldis only an hour away. 


PATRICK 
DIVISION 


1. NEW YORK RANGERS 


This franchise, indeed, might go for- 
ever without winning the Stanley Cup, 
but the Rangers will win the Patrick Divi- 
sion again. This is a talent-rich group, 
featuring Mike Richter and John Van- 
biesbrouck in goal, Brian Leetch and 
James Patrick on defense, Mark 
Messier, Mike Gartner, Adam Graves, 
Tony Amonte, Doug Weight and Sergei 
Nemchinov up front. The Rangers have 
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BRUCE BENNETT /BRUCE BENNETT STUD! 


The play of Pierre Turgeon will 
determine whether the New York 
Islanders rise in the Patrick 
Division. 


one of the league’s best checking for- 
wards in Jan Erixon and enough power- 
play units for the whole division. 


2. PITTSBURGH PENGUINS 


A two-time Stanley Cup champion 
deserves more respect, but this team 
only worries about offense until March. 
And, sheesh, what offense. These Pens 
have some mighty swords: Mario 
Lemieux, Jaromir Jagr, Kevin Stevens, 
and on and on and on. Come April, May 
and June, though, Pittsburgh will play 
with much more discipline and with 
much more appreciation for goalie Tom 
Barrasso. 

What’s really scary about this team 
is that it won a Cup with ever-optimistic 
Bob Johnson as coach, then did it again 
with disciplinarian Scotty Bowman be- 
hind the bench. The Penguins also won 
consecutive championships with 
Lemieux missing a pile of games. If 
Lemieux stays healthy, things could get 
really scary. 


3. WASHINGTON CAPITALS 


For ateam that wanted to open up 
its offense under coach Terry Murray, 
the Capitals have done an outstanding 
job of acquiring defensemen. Get a load 
of this top five: Kevin Hatcher, Al lafrate, 


Calle Johansson, Sylvain Cote and Rod 
Langway. The first four were former 
first-round draft picks, all ina two-year 
stretch. 

Goalie Don Beaupre ought to play 
well with this group in front of him. In 
fact, he’ll have to, for even though 
Washington has stepped up its firepow- 
er, the Cap guns are still asniper short 
up front. And in a division that includes 
Messier and Lemieux, that’ll cost them. 


4. NEW YORK ISLANDERS 


Let's see, now. The Islanders 
changed owners, captains and super- 
stars last season. Other than that, noth- 
ing much happened. Following a tumul- 
tuous season, the Isles should finally 
make the playoffs after a four-year ab- 
sence. The likes of forwards Pierre Tur- 
geon, Adam Creighton, Steve Thomas, 
Benoit Hogue and Derek King give them 
some substance on the first two lines. 
Now if players such as Ray Ferraro, 
Randy Wood and former top pick Dave 
Chyzowski can step it up, New York will 
beat people. Ultimately, it’ll come down 
to goaltending for the Isles, who hope 
they'll finally get to see the Mark Fitz- 
patrick they acquired three seasons 
ago from the Kings for Kelly Hrudey. 


8. MEW JERSEY DEVILS 


Three words about the Devils: You 
never know. You think they finally have 
the stud goalie they need, and Sean 
Burke goes out and plays like Delta 
Burke. You think they're ready to wina 
division, and they miss the playoffs. You 
think they finally have a star in John 
MacLean, and he goes down for a sea- 
son or two. You think dangerous winger 
Stephane Richer is headed for a career 
year, and he disappears in the second 
half. So this season, the Devils hired for- 
mer Olympic team coach Herb Brooks 
to replace Tommy McVie. We have no 
idea what the Devils will do under 
Brooks, but don’t expect any miracles. 


G. PHILADELPHIA FLYERS 


Last place? The team with rookie 
sensation Eric Lindros? You bet. The Fly- 
ers acquired Lindros from Quebec in the 
biggest deal in hockey history: five warm 
bodies, atop pick, future considerations 
and $15 million. Imagine what he 
would’ve been worth if he had played an 
NHL game before this. Understand, the 
deal was made because the Flyers need- 
ed aname to sell all those luxury suites in 
their new arena. It certainly wasn’t a deal 
that will make them contenders this sea- 
son. Or next. They have about one good 
line, anondescript defense and some 
questions in goal. Last place? You bet. 
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A PRESEASON LOOK AT THE POSTSEASON 


SMYTHE DIVISION PLAYOFF CHAMPION Los Angeles. 
NORRIS DIVISION PLAYOFF CHAMPION Detroit 
ADAMS DIVISION PLAYOFF CHAMPION Montreal 
PATRICK DIVISION PLAYOFF CHAMPION = Pittsburgh. 
CAMPBELL CONFERENCE CHAMPION Los Angeles 
WALES CONFERENCE CHAMPION Pittsburgh | 
STANLEY CUP CHAMPION Pittsburgh 


1. BUFFALO SABRES 


No team in this division starts the year 
with the same coach it started with last 
season. Of all the incoming coaches in 
the Adams, Buffalo’s John Muckler is the 
best. Drawing from his Edmonton days, 
where he helped command five Stanley 
Cup champions, Muckler is emphasizing 
an up-tempo, pressuring style. The ques- 
tion is how well will any offensive creativi- 
ty work in a defensively obsessed divi- 
sion. Muckler has some speedsters and 
offensive-minded types to do it, led by 
Pat LaFontaine, Dale Hawerchuk and 
Alexander Mogilny up front, and Doug 
Bodger and Petr Svoboda on defense. 

Muckler’s biggest problem is in goal, 
where the playoff burden fell to rookie 
Tom Draper instead of disappointing 
Daren Puppa and veteran Clint 
Malarchuk. 


2. MONTREAL CANADIENS 


Pat Burns bolted to coach Toronto, 
and Jacques Demers bolted a radio sta- 
tion to take the toughest jobin the 
league. Demers makes his teams check 
everything but their luggage, and fueled 
by his endless emotion, he might check 
this team into first place. 


Not many pucks went by Patrick 
Roy last season. That’s why he 
won the Vezina Trophy. 
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Demers inherits the league’s top 
goalie in Patrick Roy, along with a young 
but experienced group of defensemen 
led by Matthieu Schneider and Eric Des- 
jardins. Veteran forwards Denis Savard, 
Shayne Corson, Brian Skrudland and 
Kirk Muller will need help from talented 
youngsters Stephan LeBeau and Gilbert 
Dionne. But there’s one problem: De- 
mers doesn’t tolerate mistakes from 
kids, and the oppressive French-Cana- 
dian press doesn’t tolerate mistakes 
from the Montreal coaches. Whatever, 
the mix will be explosive. 


3. BOSTON BRUINS 


This is a first-place team if Cam Neely 
is healthy. The oft-injured right wing 
played only nine games last season— 
and scored nine goals—but a blown 
knee in hockey usually leads to a blown 
career. Neely or no, the Bruins will show 
up every night, mostly because new 
coach Brian Sutter won’t have it any oth- 
er way. And the Bruins still have all-ev- 
erything defenseman Ray Bourque, for- 
wards Adam Oates and Vladimir Ruzic- 
ka, and goalie Andy Moog. Nice, reliable, 
but not enough. 


4. HARTFORD WHALERS 


Another new regime for ateam that 
the people in Hartford don’t even care 
about. But new general manager Brian 
Burke and new coach Paul Holmgren fig- 
ure to make sure there’s renewed atten- 
tion by drawing on their successful expe- 
rience in Philadelphia. 

Fortunately, they have some good, 
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young talent to work with in John Cullen, 
Bobby Holik, Pat Verbeek, Andrew Cas- 
sels and Zarley Zalapski. What they really 
need is a goaltender who can steal some 
games for them. So far, Kay Whitmore 
hasn’t shown he’s that guy. 


5. QUEBEC NORDIQUES 


Have they traded Eric Lindros to any- 
one else lately? Actually, the deal with 
Philadelphia landed them some quality 
players, not to mention quality cash. For- 
wards Mike Ricci and Peter Forsberg 
should have alot of scoring chances next 
to players such as Joe Sakic, Mats 
Sundin, Owen Nolan and Greg Paslaws- 
ki. Add rushing defenseman Steve Duch- 
esne to a decent blue-line corps, and you 
have the nucleus of a solid, young team, 
plus a legitimate power play. Two rea- 
sons Quebec won’t make the playoffs: 
questionable goaltending and the usual 
erratic play by ateam with alot of new 
players. But just wait till next year. 


6. OTTAWA SENATORS 


One of two new expansion teams, the 
Senators crowed about getting the guy 
they wanted, Hartford goalie Peter 
Sidorkiewicz. Tell you this much: Fora 
$50 million entry fee, Sidorkiewicz 
doesn’t do it for us. They also selected 
Mike Peluso, the league’s penalty- 
minute leader, who’s awilling, though 
not necessarily able, fighter. And they 
have Sylvain Turgeon, who will go fora 
dubious hat trick: flopping for three dif- 
ferent Adams Division teams. This could 
get ugly. * 
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John Muckler, Buffalo 


HART TROPHY (MVP) 
ROSS TROPHY (scoring leader) 


Mario Lemieux, Pittsburgh 
Mario Lemieux, x, Pittsburgh 


NORRIS TROPHY (best defenseman) 


Chris Chelios, Chicago 


CALDER TROPHY (best rookie) 


Eric Lindros, Philadelphia 


SELKE TROPHY (best defensive forward) 


Sergei! Fedorov, Detroit 


VEZINA TROPHY (best goalie) 


Patrick Roy, Montreal 
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NFL BETTING 
SECRETS 


TIPS AND TRENDS FOR THE 1992 SEASON 


= BUFFALO BILLS: 

2 3-13 vs. the spread in their 
S last road game of the season 
N over the past 16 years. 


money last season, the 
answer was simple: Bet 
on the better teams. Dallas, 
Denver, Washington and 
Detroit were the top spread 


[: you were out to make 


SDAOVEL 


AW’ 


beaters last year witha 
combined tally of 45 wins, 
16 losses and three ties. All 
four were blue-chip quality, 
with Washington, Detroit, 
and Denver all reaching the 
conference-championship 
round, while Dallas played 
Detroit for the right to play 
Washington. 

The cream of the crop al- 
ways does well against the 
spread. Even Buffalo, which 
had the second-best 
straight-up record at 13-3, 
went 9-7 vs. the points. Of 
course, the tough part is de- 
termining who will be the 
up-and-coming, underval- 
ued clubs. Conversely, you 
must also determine which 
teams will be overrated and 
play against them. 


MONDAY/SUNDAY 
NIGHT TRENDS 

For years, we have been 
extolling the virtues of 
Monday-night home teams 
against the spread. Since 
its inception in 1971, Mon- 
day- Night home teams 
have covered the spread 
61 percent of the time. 
Last season, home cook- 
ing prevailed again, as 
Monday-night hosts went 


CINCINNATI: 10-21 since '802-—32% 


PITTSBURGH: 10-28 since '80—30% 


11-6 vs. the spread. Last 
year, we introduced the 
theory of betting Sunday- 
night home teams. Since 
1989, Sunday-night home 
teams have gone 19-12-2 
vs. the spread, a remark- 
able duplication of their 
Monday Night 61-percent 


‘SAN DIEGO: 14-33 since ‘693 —30% 


success rate vs. the point 
spread. 

The following are trends 
that have stood up over time 
and that are applicable to the 
upcoming season. The 
“Hottest Picks” are denot- 
ed by the double aster- 
isks. 


8-1 at home against Indi- 
anapolis since 1982. 


CINCINNATI BENGALS: 
10-21 vs. the spread as road 
favorites since 1980. 

9-3-2 vs. the spread at home 
against Houston since 1978. 


CLEVELAND BROWNS: 
12-3-2 against the spread 
vs. Pittsburgh since 1983. 
2-9 against the spread vs. 
Denver since 1980. 


DENVER BRONCOS: 

9-1 againstthelineasa 
home dog since 1984. 

9-17 against the points when 
playing on Monday night. 


HOUSTON OILERS: 

5-27-2 vs. the spread when 
they visit an AFC team out- 
side the Central division. 


INDIANAPOLIS COLTS: 
7-14 vs. the line athome 
against Miami since 1969. 
8-3 against the spread play- 
ing their last game of the sea- 
son since 1981. 


KANSAS CITY CHIEFS: 

9-3 vs. the spread hosting 
Seattle over the last 12 
years. 
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**22-3 (88 percent) against the’spread 
as home dog since 1976. 


LOS ANGELES RAIDERS: 

**43-2 (86 percent) vs. the points on 
their opening game of the season over 3 
the past 15 years. rn 
26-13 against the spread onABC’s 
“Monday Night Football” since its in- 
ception in 1971. 


MIAMI DOLPHINS: 

17-4-1 against the spread as home un- 
derdogs since 1976. 

**44-3 (82 percent) as an underdog 
vs. NFC teams over the last 15 
years. 


NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS: 

8-2 in their opening games against the 
spread over the last 10 years. When the 
Pats face Miami, the home team is 30- 
12vs. the spread. 


NEW YORK JETS: 

25-39 against the spread since moving 
to the Meadowlands (worst home 
spread record in NFL since 1984). 
**3-12 (20 percent) vs. the line the game 
after they play Miami over the past nine 
years. 


PITTSBURGH STEELERS: 

8-0 against the spread vs. the Jets 
since 1978. 

10-23 as road favorites since 1980. 


SAN DIEGO CHARGERS: 
14-33 as road favorites since 1969. 
22-13-5 as road underdogs since 1987. 


SEATTLE SEAHAWKS: 

9-4-1 vs.the spread hosting the 
Raiders since 1978. 

**13-1 (92 percent) vs. the spread asa 
home dog against division teams since 
1980. 


NFC CONFERENCE 


ATLANTA FALCONS: 

** 9-0 against the spread as an under- 
dog at New Orleans since 1976. 

11-18 as a favorite since 1984. 


CHICAGO BEARS: 

**19-5 (79 percent) against the points 
vs. Tampa Bay in their last 24 meet- 
ings. 

**9-1-3 against the spread the game af- 
ter they play at Detroit the past 13 years. 
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Keith McCants and the Bucs are 
bad news as home favorites. 


DALLAS COWBOYS: 

11-5 vs. the spread at home against the 
Giants since 1975. 

**416-3 (84 percent) against the points 
the week after they play on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day over the past 19 years. 


DETROIT LIONS: 

**10-3-1 (76 percent) vs. the spread in 
their first road game of the season over 
the past 14 years. 

2-7 against the line the week after they 
play their first intradivision opponent. 


GREEN BAY PACKERS: 

6-11 vs. the points against the Rams 
since 1969. 

13-3-1 against the spread when playing 
Minnesota the second time in the sea- 
son over the past 17 years. 


LOS ANGELES RAMS: 

2-8-2 against the spread at home vs. 
49ers since 1980. 

**411-4 (73 percent) vs. the points as 
road underdogs to the 49ers since 1972. 
MINNESOTA VIKINGS: 

2-9 vs. the spread on the road against 


AFC teams since 1985. 
**25-5 (83 percent) against the spread 
athome vs. AFC teams since 1969. 


NEW ORLEANS SAINTS: 

2-6-1 vs. the spread on their last home 
game of the season over the past nine 
years. 

30-47 against the spread as home fa- 
vorites since 1969. 


NEW YORK GIANTS: 

**8-2-4 (80 percent) vs. the spread 
hosting AFC teams since 1985. 

**4 4-3-2 (78 percent) vs. the points 
when facing the Redskins the second 
time in the season over the past 15 
years. 


PHILADELPHIA EAGLES: 

**43-2 (86 percent) vs. the spread as 
road dogs against AFC teams since 
1980. 

23-35 vs. the spread as home favorites 
since 1980. 


PHOENIX CARDINALS: 

13-23 against the spread as road un- 
derdogs vs. NFC East opponents since 
1980. 

10-4 vs. the spread against NFC West 
teams over the past five years. 


SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS: 

17-6 vs. the points when visiting AFC 
teams. 

**40-3 against the spread on Monday 
night since 1987. 


TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS: 

14-5 vs. the spread as a double-digit 
home dog over the past 13 years. 

20-31 vs. the spread as home favorites 
over the past 16 years. 


WASHINGTON REDSKINS: 
Since 1976, Washington is 29-12 as an 
underdog on grass. 


SHERIDAN’S SLEEPERS 


HOT PICK!—TAMPA BAY 

Look for Tampa Bay, under new head 
coach Sam Wyche, to put more points 
on the board than expected, leading 
the Bucs to a positive spread record. 


ULTRAHOT PICK!— 
PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 

With the return of Randall Cunningham, 
and the best defense in the NFL, don’t 
be surprised to see the Eagles fly high 
against the spread and wind up in the 
Super Bowl. * 


SPORT SHOP 


For information on how to place your ad in this 
section call Toll-Free (800) 231-4053 (U.S.), or (800) 
521-3151 (Canada). We accept Visa or Mastercard 


when placing your classified ad. DIRECT 
MARKETING DIVISION, P.O. Box 69910, Los 
Angeles, CA 90069. 


PHONE SERVICES 


ORE BIG! 


SPORT Magazine's new classified section’ is for you! 

Advertise your mail order product or service here! We 

have affordable rates for your budget...give your 

business a boost! 

(800) 231-4053 (U.S.) © (800) 521-3151 (Canada) 
—) (310) 854-2700 (California) = 
Direct Marketing Division®P.0, Box 69910¢Los Angelese Ce 90069 


VEGASPORTS BEST PICKS for pro and college 
games 1-900-990-4581 $2.50 per minute. THE 
BIG GAME FOOTBALL PICKS 1-900-988- 
3670. $10 per call / 18 or older. 


SPORTS PARLAY. 
Vegaslines. 
selections. 
yrs. or older. 


CABLE TV / ELECTRONICS 


B & B ELECTRONICS 


RADAR DETECTORS * STUN GUNS * MTS STEREO 
DECODERS ¢ CABLE CONVERTERS 
Jerrold®, Zenith, Tocom, Scientific Atlantic, 
& many others... 
["5") coo, 1-800-826-7623 = 6 
B&BINC. + 4030 Beau-D-Rue Dr,, Eagan, MN 55122 


PICK the winners best 
Pro and college games. Game by game 
1-900-287-9095. $10 per call/ 18 


PRIME TIME 


CABLE cOMPAN Y 


CABLE TV DESCRAMBLERS 


Converters, Accessories - Lowest Prices 


Call For FREE Catalog: (BOO) 777-7731 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


FREE! the PHI-SLAMMA-JAMMA program. Slam 
dunk! Increase your vertical jump 10 to 12 inches. 
Fast results. Send no money! METAPRO, Dept. 
SP10, 144 S. Whisman Rd., Mountain View, CA 
94041. 


EARN A SCHOLARSHIP!! 


High school basketball payey with pore ‘ULTIMATE 


hi 
gram helped him 
all scholarship to a major division-one uniy 


In THE ULTIMATE WORKOUT, there are no 


ESS 
IGTH & STAMINA 
100% money back guarantee if 


Get an 
Impress 
» recruiters with your overall game! 
E WORKOUT help you reach your goal to 
basketball like it helped me! 
ORDER TODAY! 


Send $11.95 in check or money order to: 
ROUNDBALL ENTERPRISES 
240 North Jones Blvd., Suite 141, Las Vegas, NV 89107 


(Nevada residents add 7% sales tax) 


not completely satisfied. 


SQu_ +11 SFR 


Batting Practice 
System 


* used bye 
A's, Mets, Phillies, U. of T. 


FREE BROCHURE 
800-886-7774 


¢ Fastballs * Curves « Sinkers 
* Pitches poly baseballs to 60 MPH 


| 1-800-448-8867 


for FREE brochure 


STOP SWEAT 
FOR 6 WEEKS 


End sweat on underarms, hands or feet for 6 
week periods. Reusable electronic Drionic® is 
doctor recommended as best method. 

Send for free information. 


GENERAL MEDICAL CO. Dept. SP-19 
1935 Armacost Ave., Los Angeles, SA 90025 


Term Paper Assistance 
Catalog of 19,278 research papers 
Order Catalog Today with Visa/MC or COD 


1-800-351-0222 


California & Canada: (310) 477-8226 
Monday - Friday 10am - 5pm (Pacific time) 
Or send $2.00 with coupon below 
Our 306-page catalog contains detailed descriptions of 19,278 
fesearch papers, a virtual library of information at your 
fingertips. Footnote and bibliographic pages are free. Ordering 
is easy as picking up your phone. Let this valuable 
educational aid serve you throughout your college years 
EXAMPLES OF CATALOG TOPICS. . 
15759-WORK RELATED STRESS Ways fo minimize 
and manage stress, emphasizing human relations 
and environmental approaches. 9 footnotes, 7 
bibliographies, 6 pages. 
15842 - GROUNDWATER SORTA MUIATION Origins, 
Proposed 


pint based on cost/benefit anys: of social 
Capital. 12 footnotes, 8 biblographies, 8 pages. 


Research Assistance also provide custom research and thesis 
assistance. Our staff of 30 professional writers, each writing 
in his fleld of expertise, can assist you with all your research 


needs 
QUALITY GUARANTEED! 


For your 306 page catalog, mail $2.00 to: 


RESEARCH 


ASSISTANCE 


11322 Idaho Ave., Dept. YR 
Suite 206 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UAC Dept. SS Nor 
P.O. Box 26295 Coy Log WV 
Birmingham, AL 35226 ANy 


1-800-326-8284 


GET THE EDGE! Advertise your mail order product 
or service here and be seen by SPORT enthusiasts 
everywhere! Watch your business GROW! - call toll 
free: (800)231-4053 (U.S.), (800)521-3151 
(Canada). 


1992 


COLLEGE 
BASKETBALL 


PREVIEW 


NEXT MONTH IN 


SPOR 


notice required. Sand 
80322-3308 


SPORT SCOPE 


SURFACE ISSUES 


The average rushing yards per game on turf and on grass for the NFL's ten leading rushers last season: 


Pn el i : 
Rodney mamptor 


Le 


Mark | 
Marion E 


entage of left-handers 
PIEN) ie included): 


eS 


10 In 23 years of division play, 13 teams have held first place 


on September 1 and failed to win the division title. Below 
are their records over the final month of the season along 
with the records of the teams that eventually overtook 
them. 


ZINW?-LYSA TWO ADVE Ad SOIHDVEDOANI 


SEPTEMBER 1 LEADER EVENTUAL WINNER 
*89ORIOLES 15-13 *BLUEJAYS 17-11 
’88 TIGERS 13-17 REDSOX _16-14 
3 ’85ANGELS 17-16 ROYALS 22-14 
= '84TWINS 12-16 ROYALS 18-11 
2 ‘83PIRATES 16-15 PHILLIES 23-8 
= '82ROYALS 13-17 ANGELS 18-13 
& '80PIRATES 13-18 | PHILLIES 23-11 
2 ’78REDSOX 15-16 YANKEES 22-9 
: '74REDSOX 12-19 ORIOLES 25-6 
% ‘*73CARDINALS 13-15 METS 20-8 
3 '73DODGERS 12-14 REDS 19-8 
% '72ORIOLES 13-17 TIGERS 9-12 
2 ’69REDS 17-16 BRAVES 20-7 
2 *—tied for first place on September 1 


SO SPORT/OCTOBER 1992 


I Ml Cc Wpice 


a, 


VTL PERSPIRANT 


all the proof i need. all out. We'll keep up. Old Spice“Anti-Perspirant 


and Deodorants help stop odor before it starts. For great odor protection, guys demand proof, ot promises. 


authoritative automotive 
research companies. 
Major news for truck buyers! 
J.D. Power and Associates reports, 
“Chevy is the new vehicle quality 
leader in the Full-size Pickup 
class.” In this independent study, 
Chevy owners reported much 
higher new vehicle quality than 
owners of any other full-size 
pickup.* This is one of the auto 
industry’s largest, most authori- 
tative studies, and now it says 
what Chevy owners have always 
known: Chevy is the best full-size 
pickup in new vehicle quality. 
“The best new vehicle 
quality in its class.” 


This independent study is the 
news pickup buyers have been 


waiting for. Clear, unmistakable 
results from a comprehensive 
nationwide quality survey involv- 
ing more than 10,000 truck 
owners during the first 90 days 
of ownership. 

The first-time-ever full-size 
pickup initial quality survey by 
J.D. Power and Associates, and 
the results speak for themselves: 
“Chevy Full-size Pickup has the 
best new vehicle quality in its 
class.” 


Chevy is your hest buy 
in a full-size pickup. 
For all the best reasons. 


Chevy’s the best. The best 
resale value. The best standard 
payload. The best rust protection. 
The best MPG (EPA Est. MPG 
city 17, highway 23). All with 


the biggest V6 you can get, 
24-hour Roadside Assistance, and 
a 3-year/36,000-mile warranty 
that covers everything, bumper 
to bumper, with no deductible* 

And now J.D. Power and 
Associates’ research confirms 
what Chevy owners have known 
all along: For new vehicle 
quality, “Chevrolet is the best 
full-size pickup.” 


The Trucks You Can Depend On. 
The Trucks That Last. 


CHEVY TRUCKS 


*J. D. Power and Associates ® 1992 Light Truck Initial Quality Study. Study based on a total of 10,475 consumer responses indicating owner-related problems 


ae the first 90 days of ownership. 
Exclu 


es other GM products. tSee your dealer for terms of this limited warran 
Emblem are registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. 


and Roadside Assistance program details. Chevrolet and the Chevrolet 
1992 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. 


Buckle up, America! 


